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which soon will be ready and which we 
confidently believe will prove to be a little 
better than the best series of readers ever 


published. 
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Editorial 


open the pages of 1917 it is just as well 
the pretty story of the motto of the 
~ilvation Army. The leaders of this most effi- 
all charitable organizations sent out re- 
broadeast for an appropriate motto. But 
ditions were made — it should be short 
hould be expressive. Scores of replies 
in from all over the world, and the com- 
charge gave them careful examination. 
he final sieving had been completed, one 
‘ceived unanimous approval — “Others.” 


The Tests! 


ers throughout the State should read the 

ticles of Binford and Lincoln in re- 
ies of THE JOURNAL, explaining the na- 

o! the “tests” sent out by the Department of 
iblic instruction. There is nothing new, noth- 


Messrs. 


¢ exiraordinary, and nothing difficult about 


these tests. Counties and cities in Vir- 
e already tried them successfully. At 
viush, superintendents and teachers may 
them, but when their object and condi- 


tions are fully understood, we fancy the diffi- 
culties will be removed. If you are still in doubt, 
suppose you ask for further information from 
the department? In any event, don’t condemn 
them wholesale till “all of the facts are in.” See 
note as to simplification of tests at the close of 


“News Notes from Headquarters,” in this issue. 


Pellucid Definitions 


THe JourNAL dislikes technical definitions, 
unless it is trying to escape out of some undesir- 
able hole or corner! Hence its heart is cheered 
by the following limpid, crystalline paragraph on 
infantile paralysis quoted from a New York 
medical magazine. 
that “it is 
possible :” 


The author naively explains 


as free from technical terms as 


“From the foregoing it may be deduced that the 
etiologic factor of acute poliomyelitis is a pleomorphic, 
motile, anerobic, pathogenic, obligative hemoprotozoon; 
with a developmental cycle consisting of a resisting, 
motile, dividing and resistant spore stage; which elab- 
orates a virus having a destructive affinity for myelin 
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and susceptible to great augmentation and modifica- 
tion; capable of pure culture in an anerobic prepara- 
tion of a solid or fluid, sterile, living body tissue; re- 
acting specifically to the azure-carbonate dye, bearing a 
strong clinical and histologic analogy to rabies; patho- 
genic to man and domestic to animals; endemic in the 
tropics; epidemic in the tropics and in the temperate 
zone during the summer season; pandemic under con- 
ditions of prolonged heat and drought, and other un- 
known factors most favorable for its wide diffusion.” 
Respectfully referred to Dr. C. W. Kent, Dr. 


F. W. Lewis and Dr. Gavin Rawls. 


Watch the ‘Little Foxes” 


I-very stroke for better health among the 
school children of the State has earnest approval 
of Tut There is no question more 
Much has been done, but far more remains 
When all is said, the initiative in this 


The State health 


JOURNAL. 
vital. 
to be done. 
whole matter must be local. 
and school authorities are ever ready to assist, but 
the first efforts to improve local conditions must 
“back 


public-spirited 


start home.” Some school official, some 


citizen, some forward-looking 
organization must sense the crying need, and give 
No 
county or district or village is so poor that it 
If health 


voice and impulse to remedial measures. 


cannot, at least, begin the good work. 
inspectors and nurses cannot be secured at once, 
preventative measures can be urged. 

Teachers can be warned against casual and 
open abuses in the local school. | Here is the 
root of the whole health difficulty, by the way — 
the local disregard of every-day, common-sense 
health conditions.| Through the teachers the 
parents can be put on guard. 
school can be made the ever-watchful guardian 
of the public health—the sane detective and 


In a word, the 


wise advisor wherever evil conditions exist. In 
this connection, THE JOURNAL would cail espe- 
cial attention to the “health letter” of Superin- 


tendent Booten, printed in our “Letter Box” of 


, 


this issue. We trust that similar “letters” will be 
scattered all over Virginia. 

The favorite maxim of General Armstrong, 
the founder of Hampton, was: “Use what you 
Medical inspection is coming in Virginia, 


Meanwhile, the school 


have.” 
but it is coming slowly. 
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authorities should “use what they have.” Bp, 
letters, circulars and words of mouth, they hould 
warn teachers, pupils and patrons, of ordinary 
sins against health. The “ounce of prey ntion” 
should be the insistent keynote of the hour. Thy 
health of the school should be put above the cur- 
riculum of the school, and in so doing, the little 
foxes of carelessness should be hunted down re- 
In this way, and in this way alone. 
health be 


morselessly. 


can a campaign for better started 


throughout the schools of Virginia. 


The State Trustees’ Association 


In the “Letter Box” of this issue of Ty 
JourNAL will be found.an interesting letter fron 
Mr. 


Association of 


ugene Ould, President of the Trustees’ 
Mr. Ould 


newspapers, Th 


asks th 


Virginia. 
hearty co-operation of the 
JourNnaL and the school officials in making his 
organization more effective as an instrument for 
advancing the educational interests of the Stat 
His request should be heeded. 

The school trustee is a vital factor in the edu- 
His work 


executive 


cational machinery of Virginia. 


fundamental; his duties — both 


administrative —are as numerous as the) 


Note his three great basic r 


SDONSI- 


important. 
bilities. He disburses the school funds of his 
district and county ( or city) ; he erects and takes 
care of all school buildings ; he elects the teachers 
of the entire State! If he performed no other 
duty than the election of teachers, his importance 
to the school system could not be overestimated 
Yet this great duty is only one of his many, man) 
responsibilities. In short, he is the general bus 
ness intermediary between the masses of t 
people and the school authorities of the State 

In consequence he is censured roundly jor 
real or supposed faults, is rarely ever praise’ 
even midly, for his services, and receives I 
that would make a street sweeper commit grant 


There is no officer in the State wh 
chose 


larcency ! 
does so much and receives so little, nor on 
services are so scantily appreciated by th people 
In passing, THE JouRNAL can © ly & 


me 
itis 


at large. 
press the earnest hope that Virginia wi * 
day —and shortly —pay these men a: quate 
salaries and give them due recognition «or th 
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rt they play in the educational system of 
the state. 
now we wish to re-enforce Mr. Ould’s 
recognition and co-operation. The State 
Association was organized several 
vo, and has grown in numbers and in- 
It is a fine body of earnest, practical 
ho are giving liberally of their time, 
and influence, that the children of Vir- 
ay have better educational advantages. 
efforts fullest recognition and 
co-operation. THE JOURNAL promises 
il in its power, and invokes the warmest 
a mterest of the newspapers, the school officials, 
TN ad the people generally of the State in support 


fror TE ae 
ft l'rustees’ Association. 


1 


riict S 


deserve 


Requirements for Superintendents 


hes In view of the approaching election of divi- 
“perintendents, the minimum qualifications 
didates for the office [prescribed at a re- 
edu nt meeting of the State Board of Education] 
=e ecome of immediate interest. 
reful study of these requirements will 
1 insistant demand for better educated 
Note the alternatives. He must be a 
Pei iacher of experience with first grade certificate 
tion, or have had two years of successful 
| ro lege work, or he must be a full graduate of a 
~—e standard college, or must be a superintendent in 
ervice. Coupled with each alternative is 
a the proviso that the collegiate training and ex- 
: rience shall be of comparatively recent date, 
ae » that the applicant may have the benefit of the 
heories and methods of education. 


1 as a whole, the qualifications are dis- 
progressive in nature. They will inure 
a better basic knowledge 





r supervision 


il schoolroom work, and a larger share 
fessional training. They will also bar the 

a certain phase of undesirable political 
ee ominanee. Lastly, they will have the effect of 
the general number of candidates, and 
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of revivifying, to some extent, a rule of other 
days —that “native sons,” who lack the neces- 
sary requirements must give place to “outsiders,” 
who possess them. 


It is a difficult undertaking to make require- 


ments for any set of candidates. Conditions 


vary so disconcertingly — especially so in educa- 
tional circles. This fact alone should serve as 
a general defense for the recent enactment of the 
State Board. 


Here are the qualifications seriatim: 


The applicant shall meet the qualifications as set 
forth in one of the following sub-sections numbered 
from one to four. 


1. The applicant must show that he holds or has held 
a teacher’s license at least the equivalent of a first 
grade certificate, and must also show that he 
has had at least three years’ experience as teacher 
or school supervisor or principal within the ten 
years immediately preceding the commencement 
of the term of office for which he applies; or 


2. The applicant must show that he has successfully 

completed at least two years of college work 
within ten years immediately preceding the com- 
mencement of the term of office for which he 
applies, in a recognized college or normal school, 
and that the course which he has completed em- 
braced at least three hours of education per 
week throughout each session; or 


3. The applicant must show that he is a full graduate 
of a standard college, the degree having been 
conferred within ten years immediately preceding 
the commencement of the term of office for which 
he applies; or 

4. The applicant must show that he has served as divi- 
sion superintendent of schools in this State; pro- 
vided that in case the applicant is not filling the 
office of division superintendent at the date of 
his application, he must meet the requirements 

sections I, 2 or 3 of this 


as laid down in 


regulation. 


The board may, in its discretion, waive that part of 
the qualifications set out in sub-section No. I, requir- 
ing the applicants to hold, or to have held, a teacher’s 
license equal to a first grade certificate, whenever the 
Board shall be of the opinion that the applicant has 
such training and experience as would entitle him to 
hold at least a certificate of this grade. 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





Field Notes Holland may well be proud of her schoo! 

he building in itself is a forceful expressio 

Virginia’s educational chief has been forced of a fine school spirit on the part of the com. 

to content himself with the inspiration incident to munity, nor is the building all, for in it there i 

the duties of routine office work for the last few a good principal and an efficient corps of teachers 
months. The unavoidable absence of members 


of the department has made it necessary for him SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


to decline many gracious invitations. His appre- , , 
hie ; . : Chancellor does not attempt to be content wit! 
ciation is none the less keen, however. If the : . oe 
vee nag recollections of past achievements, but prides her 

recent additions to the general office force can es- ane x: : 
. self in a good school. The children are hap; 

cape the numerous ills which have beset their ” ; MY 
Se ah a and contented, and the future historian 
eminent and very efficient predecessors, it 1S 


hoped that their leader may soon be privileged to 
give to those sections seeking the inspiration of 


record other victories for this historic section. 


At Spotsylvania Courthouse a teachers’ nx 

; Padi ; ing was attended. To say that it was enjoyed | 
his presence, the wisdom of his experience and rae a : eps: 
ag a a ; . to put it mildly. The one regret was that the chil- 

the vision of his service a larger measure ot : 


- ee. te dren were not to be seen at work. Many valu- 
his unselfish devotion to Virginia’s childhood 


. ‘ able and interesting papers contributed to the 
than it has yet been his to enjoy. 6 pal , 
Representatives of the department have, among 
other things, the following reports on school con- 
0 vi igi lie | KING WILLIAM COUNTY 
ditions in different sections: 


profit of the meeting. 


Superintendent Eubank may well be proud of 


SURRY COUNTY the good three-year high schools at Mangohick 
and Venter. The patrons of these schools are 


Claremont is destined to come into the proud 
alive and progressive. <A basket-ball game at 


Venter proved a delightful recreation. One visit 
to these splendid people guarantees a desire t 


possession of a new school building. The people 
of this community have a great opportunity and 
no one who knows their mettle doubts how well 
, go again. 
they will use it. 
Dendron has a fully accredited high school and CLARKE COUNTY 
doing good work. A fine spirit of co-operation The teachers’ institute was attended. The rep- 
prevails. resentatives of the department talked on Stané- 
Superintendent Savedge has a good school arqization of One and Two-Room Schools. The 
nares ‘ ° y - ~ = y o > — > 4 e AVE = a a 
sy ge - good pap te gee located re — following day, October 3rd, a joint meeting 0! 
red sec > State, z nyoys > loys oe ae 
ored section of : a r ite, “~. enjoys the loyal the Battletown and Long Marsh District Schoo! 
SEPPONT Of 2 SEES Prope. Boards was attended. Much interest was mat 
fested in subject of standardization. 
NANSEMOND COUNTY R : T wth the 
Xeturning to the county on November 71h, t 
Suffolk is fortunate in her principal. The department representative, together with 
buildings and grounds are in splendid order. The intendent Massie, spent three days siting 
discipline is good. The monthly records would schools. The following schools were set! 
do credit to a much larger city, and the whole Chapel, Pine Grove, Riverside, Hawthorn Glen- 
educational spirit is one of growth and larger dale, White Post, Stonebridge, Boyce and ‘erty: 


vision. ville. Eight or twelve trustees were met. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


annual meeting of the Montgomery 
Cor Teachers’ Association, held at Christians- 
vas attended. An unusually attractive and 
rranged program was carried out. Our 
tative discussed standardization. Ninety 
er cent of the teachers of the county were 
‘ndanee. Superintendent Stephens is to be 
nded on his corps of teachers. 
with sincere regret that we learn of the 
of Superintendent J. H. Stephens. After 
three years of faithful service, ill health 
his active interest in a cause very dear to 
rt. Montgomery will not forget the good 
he has done. He has set a good pace, and 
pe that he may live to enjoy seeing his pro- 
plans ripen into full fruition. 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


company with Trustee Walter Coles, of 
Banister district, the Sonans school was visited. 
the efforts of Misses Chenault and Phillips, 
rs in this school, and of Mr. Cole to stand- 
it are highly commended. Many im- 
ments have been made, and the whole sur- 
ling gave evidence of a wide-awake school 
and enthusiastic teachers. 
Chatham High School and the Chatham 
framing School were visited. 

(Jur department was represented at the memor- 
ible dedicatory exercises of the Whitmell High 
School. A “crowded house” braved the snow- 

to attend the dedication and listen to an 

rational educational address by the United 

States Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton. 

i) the afternoon, the Swansonville Council of 
Jr... U. A. M. presented the school with a Bible 

flag, the speech of presentation being made 

y l!on. Davis Bottom, of Richmond, Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing for Virginia. 

e people of Whitmell may well be proud of 
tine new high school. It promises much for 
e future. The boys and girls who are privi- 
lege! to attend this institution will, no doubt, rise 
up to call their benefactors blessed. Much of 


redit for this splendid achievement in the 
way of arousing interest, begging money, securing 


the services of Dr. Claxton in the dedication, and 
seeing the whole project brought to a happy con- 
clusion, is due to the untiring energy, the unself- 
ish service, and the enlarged vision of one of the 
teachers of the school, Mrs. I. C. Beverley. 


SCOTT COUNTY 


In company with Superintendent Smith, our 
representative visited several high schools, some 
of which in remote sections for the first time 
enjoyed the privilege of a visit by a member of 
the State Department. Special mention was 
made of the Manville High School. This school 
is located out in God’s open country, with an en- 
rollment of nearly 300, and is doing good work. 

The work of Superintendent Smith in the 
matter of buildings and equipment was com- 
mended. Many splendid brick buildings of 
modern and artistic design are being erected. In 
many instances a great deal of the cost of these 
handsome structures has been met by private 
subscription. There can be no surer evidence of 
peoples’ interest in education than to see them 
loose their purse strings in the cause. Other 
communities may look well to Scott. 


MADISON COUNTY 


The high schools at Etlan and Madison were 
visited. Madison is planning a very much- 
needed new building. The work of both schools 
showed interest and enthusiasm on the part of 


teachers and communities. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


High schools at Shendun, Port Republic, Tim- 
berville, Broadway, McGaheysville, [:lkton and 
Cross Keys were visited. The first two schools are 
handicapped by lack of adequate building facili- 
ties. A consolidation might be advantageous. 
Cross Keys has taken steps to erect a new six- 
room addition and auditorium. 

The Elkton school showed much improvement. 
The work was satisfactory, as a whole. Mc- 
Gaheysville and Broadway were reported to be 
making progress, and the school at Timberville 
was interesting. 
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CULPEPER COUNTY 


Culpeper Courthouse enjoys the satisfaction of 
an elegant new building. Good equipment is 
needed, especially blackboards. The schools at 
Brandy and Mitchell are each housed in good 
modern buildings, with the exception of faulty 


ventilating systems. 


RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 


Much satisfaction was expressed about the 
work at Washington. The regret was that it had 
to be done in a building which gave very little 
inspiration for good work. The high school at 


Sperry ville was visited also. 


RUSSELL COUNTY 


(ur representative visited schools at Cleveland, 
Lebanon, Sword’s Creek and Honaker. Jebanon 
is planning a new $20,000.00 building —— a much- 


Principal W. A. Ander- 


, has been very instrumental in creating a 


needed accomplishment. 
Son, ] r 
good school spirit, and the community is to be 
commended on the response it has given to the 
movement 

Cleveland needs more room in order that a very 
much congested condition may be remedied. 

Honaker, while well pleased with a splendid 
three year high school, should go one better and 
provide for the fourth year. This community 1s 
to be commended on its position for a strong 
three-year high school rather than a poor four- 


year one, how CvVerT. 


CARROLL COUNTY 


The representative of this department visited 
the high schools at Hillsville and Woodlawn. 
Both of these schools are reported as having 
started off well and the prospects for a good 
session are splendid. The work of the normal 
training department at Woodlawn was also com- 


mended. 
GRAYSON COUNTY 


The department representative visited the fol- 
lowing schools: Galax, Independence, Bridle 
Creek, Eureka and Elk Creek Agricultural High 
School. The work of the majority of these 


schools was reported as satisfactory. The dis- 
cipline was referred to as having improved in a 
very noticeable degree. 

At Elk Creek a new dormitory, with the aid 
of the State, is being erected. When completed 
it will be a delightful addition to this school 
plant. The community at Galax seems to be well 
pleased with their new principal, Mr. B. M. Cox, 
and the improvement at Bridle Creek, for which 
place the board has purchased additional land for 


school purposes, was commended. “The truth 


is,’ said our representative, “Superintendent 
Carr seems to have Grayson county pretty well in 


hand and enjoys the support of her people.” 


HENRY COUNTY 


In company with Superintendent Gates, the 


department representative visited some of the 
worst as well as some of the best schools in 
Henry county. At Martinsville he found things 
in good shape and the school growing in numbers 
and efficiency. It was with peculiar pleasure that 
he reported the erection of a $10,000.00 new build- 
ing at Bassetts. He included in his visit to Henry 
county the following schools: Martinsville, Ridge- 
way, Fontaine, Emerson, Greystone, Brecken- 
ridge, Mountain Valley, Mountain, Carlisle, Fall 


Creek (colored) and Irisburg, in which he visite: 
thirty-three teachers. Superintendent Gates 1s 


reported to be doing splendid work. 


GILES COUNTY 


At Pearisburg Principal Daugherty seems 
have won the co-operation of the community, 
is doing good honest work. The discipline |! 
improved and the work as.a whole was reported 
satisfactory. 

The Narrows High School has a good prin 
and the work of the high school department, | 
ticularly, was reported in good shape. In someé 
of the grades the discipline was a little disap, 


ing, but our representative expressed full con 
fidence that it would improve during the ses 

The work at Newport is well done. 

Hoge’s Chapel, a three-room school, is doing 
good work. 

The community at Pembroke is to be com- 
mended for their efforts to secure a new building 


con 
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ork of the present session is reported very 
yell done in consideration of the present build- 
d equipment. 

work at Bluff City was very satisfactory, 
ur representative expressed some disap- 
ent in the building and grounds. 


POWHATAN COUNTY 


department representative attended the 
regular annual teachers’ meeting and reported a 
teresting occasion. The teachers were re- 
| to be enthusiastic and earnest in their dis- 

ms of the problems in hand. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


| a view to assisting the community at 
es Mill in their effort to secure a new school 
ig, our representative attended a meeting 
citizens and school people and discussed 


\\ th 


them ways and means for accomplishing 
much-needed result. He submitted plans 
discussed costs and explained some ways 
‘uring funds, and expressed himself as being 


hopeful of the results. 


PRINCE GEORGE AND SUSSEX 


(jur representative, after having visited the 
| at Waverly, expressed some disappoint- 
in the equipment of the school. He re- 
d the laboratory as being short of much- 
led equipment, but expressed confidence in 

his belief that it would soon be improved. “The 
munity may well be proud of their splendid 
ing,” said he, “and with the exception of the 
ratory equipment the furnishings of the 

buildings are reasonably good.” The work of a 
ber of the teachers was particularly com- 
led. Large things are expected of Waverly. 


he school people of the State will, no doubt, 
be much gratified to learn that the former efficient 
editor of these notes, Honorable Evan R. Ches- 
We feel sure 


terman, is improving in health. 


that they share with us the sincere hope that a 
speedy and complete recovery may be his, and we 
bespeak for him the continued enjoyment of the 
affectionate and high esteem in which he is held 
by all of us who have known and loved him in 
connection with our endeavors in education. 
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Uniform Tests 


It has been decided to undertake during the 
month of January a State-wide test in only one 
subject — spelling. Tests in other subjects, one 
subject at a time, may be given later. 
factory results are to be obtained, the instructions 
pertaining to the tests must be strictly followed. 


If satis- 


Spelling-words for pupils in all elementary 
grades except the first, and for high school stu- 
dents will be sent to the division superintendents 
for distribution in all schools of the State. Please 
carefully note the following : 


1. Under no circumstances must the pupils be- 
come acquainted with the words before 
the tests are given, and teachers are re- 
minded that scores which are too high will 
be regarded with just as much disfavor 
as those which are too low. 


to 


Any deviation from the correct form must be 
treated as an error. 

3. The misuse of capital letters must be con- 

sidered an error. 

4. All papers must be collected immediately 
after the last word is spelled, and pupils 
must not be permitted to copy their papers. 

IXvery precaution must be taken to prevent 


wn 


pupils receiving aid. It is suggested that 
teachers say nothing to pupils about the 
tests in advance. 

6. Superintendents should send tests and suffi- 
cient record sheets to all schools — white 
and colored, and returns are desired from 
at least some of the schgols of every divi- 
sion. Send returns to the department not 
later than February roth. 

Tests are to be given only on January 3oth. 
If they are given on any other date do 
not forward the records. 


N 


8. In giving out the words care must be taken 
to leave no child in doubt as to what any 
word really is. 

9. The department conducts this test only for 
the purpose of becoming informed as to 
the spelling accomplishments of our boys 
and girls, with the ultimate purpose of 
raising the standard of spelling teaching 
in the State. As a result of this test no 
teacher need fear any embarrassment. 
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The November Conference 


The Largest Attendance in the History of the Organization 





Following our usual custom we give only the 
results of the 
Of the meeting itself it is sufficient to 


concrete great November Con- 
ference. 
say that it out-rivalled preceding ones in interest, 
numbers, and practical results. The new meas- 
ures discussed indicated the unrest of growth. 
A sweeping glance of the gathering showed that 
the educational forces of the State are thoroughly 
aroused and united for progressive work, and 
that the future is brilliant with promise and 


achievement. 


Virginia State Teachers’ Association 


The officers of the State Teachers’ Association 


for the year 1916-’17 are as follows: 


J. L. Jarman, President (Farmville, Va.) 


W. C. Blakey, Secretary (Richmond, Va.) 


George W. Guy, Treasurer (Hampton, Va.) 


The following resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, Vhat whereas the facilities of the 
State institution for the tubercular patients at 
Catawba are inadequate, and it is now practically 
impossible to provide prompt and sufficient treat- 
ment to the large number of applicants to this 
institution ; 

“Be it Resolved, That 
pointed from this Association to procure funds 
for the erection of a cottage at the Catawba State 
institution for the special purpose of affording 


a Committee be ap- 


proper treatment for those members of our pro- 
fession who have fallen victims of this disease. 

(2) “Resolved, That this Association express 
its deep regret in the resignation occasioned by 
ill-health of Mr. Evan R. Chesterman, as Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education. We ex- 
press our keen appreciation of his valuable ser- 
vices in the position which he has so efficiently 
filled. 

(3) “Resolved, That we heartily endorse every 
movement that has a tendency to professionalize 
We therefore commend 


the work of a teacher. 


the State Board of Education for abolishing the 
third grade certificate, and we recommend for 
favorable consideration by the State Board the 
abolition of the second grade certificate, as soon 
as possible. 

“Resolved, That we place ourselves on record 
as favoring an appropriation by the State Legis- 
lature of a sufficient sum to defray the expenses 
of an educational survey of the State, conducted 
by experts in this field of work.” 
resolutions were 


These the principal ones 


passed at the last conference. 


Conference of Division 
Superintendents 


At the November Conference the following 
officers were chosen: 
President, Dr. F. W. Lewis 
Vice-President, J. P. Neff. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Superintendent I’. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, Va. 


The conference adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the policy of holding joint ses- 
sions with the Trustees’ Association of the An- 
nual Meeting in November be hereafter con- 
tinued. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the resolution here- 
tofore adopted urging the employment of Su; 
visors for the schools of rural districts. 

Resolved, That we recommend the need o! ac- 
curate measurements of actual class room work 
and endorse the use of Standard Tests in al! ou 
schools. 

Resolved, That we affirm our belief that the 
State should share with the local commu ities 
the burden of support of the public schools on 4 
half and half. basis. 

Resolved, That as we believe this conference 
should assume a larger measure of leadersli') ! 
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ional affairs in this State, the President is 
ted to appoint the -following permanent 
if committees, which shall make a detailed 
of the matters which properly come within 
ype of their activity : 

Revenue. 

Other legislation. 

Forms, records and reports. 

Policy and practice. 

last named committee shall submit at each 
| three recommendations bearing on better 
tional policy and practice. 

Program Committee shall arrange for an 
report of these committees with ample time 
cussion at every session of the Conference. 

lvcd, That the minutes and proceedings of 
onference should be published annually and 
uted to its members and that the Secretary 
ructed to take such action as may be neces- 
) carry out this provision. 

ved, That the courtesies and hospitality 
led to this Conference by the city of Rich- 
through its city and school officials and its 

s men, is hereby gratefully acknowledged ; 

especially grateful to its superintendent, 

\. C. Chandler, and to the press for its 
us publicity. 

F. B. Firzpatrick, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Trustees’ Association 


the November Conference the following 
were elected for the State Trustee’s As- 


ion: 


‘ne Old, Evington, Va., President. 
Briggs, Portsmouth, Vice-President. 


S. McGehee, Keysville, Secretary and 


Fine Arts Section 
OFFICERS, IQI7 


Martha W. Coulling, President, Farm- 
2 


s Minnie Lee Davis, Secretary, Richmond, 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Fine Arts Section held its second annual 
meeting Friday morning, December 1, 1916. 
There were about thirty-five people present, Miss 
Coulling presiding. The problem considered 
was, “How to Help the Teachers in Rural Dis- 
tricts Teach Art More Systematically.” Six 
definite plans were made. It is hoped the teach- 
ers will avail themselves of the following oppor- 


tunities. 


1. An exhibit of good prints will be loaned by 
the Richmond Art Club upon application to Miss 
Adele Clarke, 714 Chamberlayne Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. These exhibits should be used not 
only during school hours, but in connection with 
school leagues. For information, apply to Miss 
Clarke, who will be glad to work through the 


Co-operative Education Association. 


2. Lantern slides, pictures, illustrated lectures 
and lecturer will be sent through the Virginia 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs upon application 
to Miss Emma Whitfield, 1800 Grove Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. Several exhibits may be secured 
for two dollars each, plus expressage to the next 


point in the circuit. 


3. A general exhibit of school work, showing 
free hand drawing and applied design will be ar- 
ranged. ‘This exhibit will be ready by February 
1, 1917. For this, apply to Miss Julia Wool- 


dridge, 110 North Harvie Street, Richmond, Va. 


4. Mr. Bush, of Atkinson, Metzer Co., 2210 
Ss. Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl., will send upon 
request a bulletin and helps on teaching art. Mr. 
Bush has also offered to help arrange the general 


exhibit of school work. 


5. Mr. Everett, editor of the VuirGInia 
JouRNAL OF [EpuCcATION, is considering issuing 
monthly a good detached picture with suggestions 
for study and framing in connection with the 
section now given art in his journal and edited by 


the Art Club of Richmond. 


6. Miss Coulding, our President for the next 


two years, is willing and ready to help all who 


are interested 1n this work. 
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Music Section 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING 


NOVEMBER 29, I9QI1O0 


\ meeting of the Music Section was held in 
the John Marshall High School November 20, 
1916, with Miss 
After the roll-call, the minutes of the meeting of 


Florence C. Baird presiding. 
1915 were read and approved. 

The following resolution, to be presented to 
the Board of Directors of the State Teachers’ 
Association for approval, was read and passed 
upon favorably. 

“We, the music teachers of Virginia, ask the 
honorable Board to consider seriously the passage 
We have the 


musical interests of the State at heart, and we be- 


of the accompanying resolution. 
lieve music to be a necessary part of the school 


life. 


eral hundred 


IXvery year the normal schools graduate sev- 
students who have received two 
years’ training in music. This subject is not re- 
quired in small towns and rural districts, where the 
majority of these graduates receive appointments. 
Thus the investment which the State has made in 
education is practically 


the teacher’s musical 


wasted. Should these teachers be required to 
introduce music on their daily programs, in a 
few years we might have music taught without 
additional expense, either to the State or to the 
local school boards. 

“Resolved, That all full graduates of Normal 
Schools be required to teach music in the school 
or grade to which they may be appointed.” 

Mr. Black, member of the Board of Directors 
of the State Teachers’ Association, visited our 
section and stated that the Board, in view of the 
fact that the Association had grown so large that 
it was deemed advisable that there be some com- 
bining of various sections, recommended that the 
Music Section discuss the advisability of merging 
into the Department of Elementary Grades. 
Discussion of this matter was postponed and the 


program for the meeting continued. 
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Miss Margaret E. Fraser sang two solos, 
“Summer,” by Chaminade, and “I Hear a Thrush 
at Eve,” by Cadman. Mr. Watson acted as ac- 
companist. 

A discussion, led by Mr. Watson, on “How 
to Get Credits Allowed for Music in the High 
Schools,” followed. A committee, composed of 
Mr. Watson, Chairman, Miss Baird, Miss Ogilvie 
and Mr. Mercer, was formed to make further in- 
vestigation along this line and to work on the 
matter. 

Miss Adams next gave a talk on “Lesson As- 
signments and the Number of Supervisor’s Visits 
to a Class-Room Per Month.” A general discus- 
sion followed. Dr. Dann, of Cornell University, 
gave some very helpful and practical ideas on 
this subject. 

“The Inauguration of Violin Classes in Lynch- 
burg” was explained by Miss Martha Wingfield. 

The election of officers for 1916-’17 was begun, 
Miss Daisy Wingfield being elected President and 
Miss Margaret EK. Fraser Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned until the following 


morning. 


The continuation of the meeting of the Music 
Section took place Thursday morning, November 


30, 1916, in the John Marshall High School. 


The first question discussed was the proposed 
merging of the Music Section into the Elemen- 
tary Department. A motion was made and sec- 
onded to take a vote of the members to ascertain 
the wish of each in this matter. There was ¢ 
unanimous vote against merging. 

A committee, composed of Miss Baird, Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Mercer was formed to draw up 
a petition to be presented to the Board of | irec- 
tors of the State Teachers’ Association, asking 
that we be permitted to remain a separate section. 


The election of officers was continued, Miss 
Adele Ogilvie being elected Vice-President. 
There being no further business, the mecting 


adjourned. 








i child is placed under their tuition. 
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In Loco Parentis 





M. G, LILLY, Clover Hill Academy 





of the authors on pedagogy agree in the 
that teachers stand in loco parentis to the 
that come under their instruction. As 
they occupy a high station in the educational 
of these pupils. In loco parentis has a 
meaning than simply “Playing Daddy.” 


| true teachers (those born), and those who 


»jerament and not from rules in books. 


he product of an institution, assume a full 
msibility for the education of a child when 
It is the 


er’s sovereign duty to learn the characteris- 


of each child. ff any child is abnormal some- 


must be done to find a point of attack 


fore one can succeed with a method of instruc- 


| observe that it is best to work from native 
There 


t one pedagogy, and that is the average child 


he hands of a God-made teacher, and some 


lse watching results. 


chinery of government is too unnatural for 


best systems of education. We must get back 


ture. What father, but a fool, will punish 
confinement his son, because he failed to 


erstand the task the father set him, or pre- 
t his joy of play, because he makes a mistake 


t of mistakes? What mother would box her 


‘hter’s ears for failure to do a task with the 


‘skill that the mother could use? 
mbecile would require of a child what the 


None but 


of men and women are scarcely capable. 


‘as a true father is capable of a sympathetic 


est in his boy or girl so the God-made teacher 
instrument in heaven’s hand to rear the soul 
erows on soil immortal, and fit it for its 
nt sphere of activity. 


\o iron-clad law can solve the problem of gov- 


There is but one solution. I know that 


ent. 


one teacher cannot tell another how to govern, 
but here is a system that is easily warped to suit 
any school, and has been tried for twenty years 
and succeeded. I take the principle, “Govern as 
though you govern not.” Set your lessons as 
tasks that can be mastered without undue labor. 
In teaching them appeal to the imagination, the 
sense of humor, and always do‘the unexpected 
thing. The latter is sure to get attention. When 
the hours for recreation come, help to make the 
fun. Have it at most any one’s expense, but have 
it, just so no one is offended. Gain the heart you 
will get the head. Then your success is assured. 

I find when I need another law some pupil will 
approach me privately and suggest it. Then 
when I get to the school room, I take up that sub- 
ject and appeal to the right and wrong of the 
case, and do that in an entertaining manner, and 
when the matter is properly discussed I get a few 
opinions, and test their sense of justice, and 
then enact that sense of justice into law, to which 
there is no penalty save the consciousness that 
For me it solves itself. Some call 
I call it local self 


this is wrong. 
it initiative and referendum. 
government. 

Another’s child should have all of the privi- 
leges at school that they have at home. Finance 
the ball team and grant credit in financial matters 
In other words be one of the 
Smile a pleasant 


where you can. 
boys as long as it is right to be. 
good morning. With a few words of encourage- 
ment to the backward you can lighten the burden 
of the day and fill the idle moments with good 
advice and fun, and law executes itself. So far 
have I carried this parental idea on several occa- 
sions that my teachers ventured to call me father 
—a fitting term for any schoolmaster. 
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Winter Plant Life in Virginia 





W. D. SMITH, Scottsville, Va. 


Dame Nature does not accommodate herself 
well to the school calendar in Virginia, especially 
if it is a tive-months school extending from No- 
vember to April. Winter is the plants’ sleepy time. 
The nature study class, therefore, must study 
plant forms stripped of summer’s gay dress or 
even poke among the blankets of leaves or earth 
to find their protected hiding places. 

The winter trees to the observant eye are more 
interesting as they stand stark naked. The well 
braced erectness of the trunk, the coloration of 
the bark, the interlacing of the branches bring out 
strikingly the individuality, personality if you 
will, of each forest or road-side dweller. How 
many species of oak are there near your school- 
house? The early winter months, with the acorns 
and cups still on the ground, is the best time to 
study them. 

Down under the sod or leaves, however, or 
sheltering against the earth is where the most 
abundant life is resting. The perennial grasses 
shrink back close to the ground. The mustards 
and buttercups keep up a brave show of beauty 
with their leafy rosettes. The variegated red 
brown and green of the rattlesnake weed’s rosette 
seems to button down the fallen leaves in all our 
woods. Occasionally its place is taken by the 
rattlesnake plantain, our orchid — the rattlesnake 
weed is a yellow blossomed composite — whose 
vivid green leaf reticulated with white is perhaps 
the finest thing in color contrasts in nature. The 
pipsissewa and the coltsfoot keep their company, 
and out on the mountain sides of Southwestern 
Virginia is the galax. 

A tine series of lessons may be had with the 
evergreen as a subject. The pines grow all over 
the State. Along the Blue Ridge are the survivors 
of the slaughtered hemlocks. The cedars are 
much too abundant for the orchardist’s peace of 
mind. The laurels are widely distributed on the 
lower hills as well as on the mountains. Tide- 
water and midland, in their turn, have the holly 
and mistletoe. Finally the planted shade trees 
and shrubbery give opportunity for comparison of 
the [uropean conifers with their American 
cousins. 

The more lowly evergreens are even more in- 


teresting and in some forms abundant. Of the 


two most extensively creeping club mosses, the 
plant variously called running cedar and ground 
pine is best known by the use of its long sprays 
for Christmas decoration. More beautiful are 
the anther-like spikes of the rarer princess pine, 
a name not of the books, but happily given to the 
queenly stems of the lycopoduin obscurum. 

Not well enough known. is the selaginella. It 
resembles a moss and with the delicate tracery of 
its leaves fills with golden light many a moist spot 
under the evergreens in the Virginia pine woods. 

There are in Virginia four, at least, ferns 
which are fairly evergreen. First and foremost 
is the Christmas fern on every shaded bank and 
along every stream from which man has not bhan- 
ished it. The curled fronds of the polypody, wav- 
ing from the rock cliffs, play possum and appear 
dead in dry weather and uncoil when the rain 
comes. No fern is better suited to transplant to 
the school-room. A shallow saucer for an abid- 
ing place and an occasional sprinkling of water 
will keep it a thing of beauty for weeks. A third 
evergreen fern is the little spleen wort, of which 
there are several species evergreen. It does not 
altogether enjoy the cold weather, but sheltered 
beneath an overhanging rock it keeps its brown 
polished stripes and delicate pinnate in fair pre- 
servation all the winter. Last of these winter 
fern treasures, but not least, is the walking fern. 
It gets its name by reason of starting a new plant 
by the rooting of the tip of the parent frond. It 
is not readily recognized as a fern, for the frond 
is grass-like with a simple margin, but this is well 
enough distinguished from a grass leaf by its 
heart shaped or eared base and rooting tip. 

The humble life of some of the liver worts, 
mosses, lichens and alge is at its fullest in the 
colder months of the year, when moisture is most 
abundant. There are representatives of all of 
these groups not far from every country and even 
city school-house where the barks of the trees ond 
the crannies in stone and brick walls afford tl 
a foothold. The most wonderful tapestry one «in 


see anywhere is the curtain of the liver wor', a 
marchantia, hanging its constantly enlarged apron 
of figured green over the rocky ledge where ‘1 
spring water drips down in sufficient abundaice 


for its needs. 
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The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 


udy. 
tive for a higher type of training essential 
promotion and increase of salary. 
tious teacher is not satisfied with a literal 
lifulness to her contractual obligations. 
oved by a genuine love of her work, a sacri- 





THE TEACHER'S HEALTH 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





the popular mind brain workers, or those 
ving to professional groups, are regarded 
the main physically less robust than those 
ving manual pursuits. Concentration upon 
| life is assumed to involve pale complexion, 
bodies and general anaemia. Asa rule, men 
vomen who are busy with purely intellectual 


live sedentary, indoor, physically inactive 


. resulting in what Plato calls “honey-pale” 
- and bodies more or less weak. This may be 
le more noticeable because, as a rule, profes- 


| people have more time for outdoor exer- 


than others who work under a rigid schedule 
. fixed number of hours a day in an office, or 
ome other department of commerce and in- 
iry. It is, of course, true that many profes- 


| people, such as teachers, are subject to a 
schedule. But in the case of teachers the 
of exercise is due not to this fact so much 
the quite inevitable preference to read and 
In many cases prolonged study is im- 


The con- 


She 


devotion to her pupils. Frequently she 
ls many more hours on her work than is 


ssary. Impelled by the strongest motive 


¢ mankind, love of others, drives her to 
ter unwisely, prodigally and unhealthily. 
ips there is no group of workers in the whole 

who day by day give more of themselves 


cir calling than do school teachers. 


is because they are noble-minded and unself- 
hat their attention needs to be called to the 


sity of conserving their forces and of pre- 
ig an early collapse of their health. With- 


> 


health personality is seriously incomplete. 
eye may be full of fire, the voice may ring 


with conviction, but the great instrument of 
leadership, the whole harmonious organism, is 
unable to back up what the eye reveals and the 
Health is the teacher’s finest 
line” age, which 


voice proclaims. 
insurance against the “dead 
comes all too soon for many teachers. Teachers 
require an abundance of reserve force. Noble 
as it is to seek the intellectual and the moral 
uplift of others, this very attitude may become 
ignoble when one’s vital forces are allowed to 
run to waste. We do not admire the inventor 
who allows his machinery to run without control. 
Wanton, prodigal waste of one’s health is op- 
posed to the finest conception of service. Our 
duty is to live, not intensively, but rather to live 
unto a ripened age when retrospect and mellowed 
wisdom may serve as magnetic urgings for others 
to strive and to win. Between indolence and 
over-exertion lies the golden balance of altruistic 
endeavor. 

If health is important for the teacher herself 
it is equally necessary for the sake of the pupils. 
The teacher is a leader, the control of the class 
is in her charge. Ill health destroys the confi- 
dence, the power, the resourcefulness needed to 
An irritable teacher 
Disorder may be- 


maintain correct discipline. 
becomes an irritating teacher. 
come magnified, a bewildering, paralysing con- 
fusion in the midst of which the teacher’s hand 
trembles on the brakes and refuses to act! It 
does not take the average pupil very long to size 
up the teacher, either as a master of the situation 
or as a weakling. 

Obviously, the health of the teacher is impor- 
tant in relation to the health of each child in her 
class. If teaching requires considerable per- 
sonal dealings between teacher and pupil, it goes 
without saying that they who teach must be 
hygienically safe. It is surprising that in the 
midst of a nation-wide campaign for better school 
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health, so little until recently was done to pro- 
As a 


from active service earlier 


tect the pupils from unhealthy. teachers. 


1 


rule, teachers retire 


than most professional folk. Some one has esti- 


mated that more than school children 


ught by tea 


500,000 


are t: chers affected with some form 


of tuberculosis. .\side from the loss of efficiency 


work itself, the ill health of those who 


in the 


teach is a serious menace, in all too many in- 
stances, to ¢ veak, and therefore 
all the more The 


practice of requiring teachers to present 


dren already 
receptive to disease germs. 
growing 
certificates of sound health cannot spread too 
quickly. 

The foregoing quite evident conditions provide 
a consideration of health 
aS 2 It will be 


necessary, first of all, to understand what is in- 


sufficient reasons for 


fundamental of personality. 


volved in sound health. 


lire MEANING OF HEALTH 


author’s discussion of Proper Condi- 


health is defined and referred 


Health means a well-balanced organism. The pro- 
cess. ki s metabolism consists of two main fune- 
tions: one, called anabolism, builds up the body by 
feedi e, sleep and recreat on; the other, termed kata- 
bolism, tears down the organism by work, disease, or 
the lack of those agencies that restore it. The nervous 


system receives its strength and resiliency from the 


well-balanced body. Good blood circulation and normal 
digestion with its allied functions mean vitality, the 
source of effort. The building up, or anabolic process, 


I 
serves to stimulate the nervous system to resume alert 


charge organism. Overstimulation of the ner- 
vous system causes it to work too hard, 7. ¢., to pro- 
duce more in a shorter amount or equal amount of time 
] Hence, the 
faster than the 


The 


more 


than normally it should be required to do. 


overstimulated nerves use up energy 
strength of the abnormal stimulus can supply it. 
earlier and 


result is that exhaustion sets in 


completely.” 

Stated briefly, health implies the normal func- 
tioning of every member of the organism. It 
does not involve, necessarily, that one possess 
considerable weight or very great energy. 
Weight, complexion, energy depend upon health 
up to a certain point, but people with compara- 
tively small weight may be and often are, much 





1 Supervised Study, Macmillans. 
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healthier than those who tip the scales at many 
pounds. There are the normal light weight and 


the normal heavy weight, the normal phlegmatic 


and the normal vigorous. Large size and heayy 


avoirdupoise may be serious disadvantages and in 
themselves may indicate alarming disorders uite 
unknown to the individual. 

When we are able to eat with relish, sleep with- 
out internally caused interruptions, awake cl 
ful and feeling refreshed ; work composedly, per- 
severingly, self-confidently, and with a reasonabl 
measure of success; exercise moderately 
wisely, neither over recreating nor under exercis 
ing ; think without suspicion ; judge without angry 
prejudice, aspire without the haste that needlessl\ 
increases friction — when, in a word, life seems 
to us good and work a real joy, all this signifies 
if not perfect physiological adjustment a ver 
satisfactory approximation thereto. For all prac- 


tical purposes we are then healthy. 


HEALTIZ CONSIDERED FROM Two POoINTs oF VIEW 


1 


The foregoing description suggests that the 
teacher’s health 
angles —the Physical and the Mental. These 


Pe] 


must be considered from two 
two forms of health are not mutually exclusiv: 

all particulars. They bear close relationship to 
each other. But inasmuch as the teacher ts fre- 
quently the victim of serious organic disorders on 
the one hand and equally disturbing mental at 
fictions on the other, it will be necessary to dis- 


cuss each type of ailment under separate heads 


PrysicAL DisEASES COMMON AMONG TEACHERS 


Physicians and medical directors have 
that teachers all too frequently are afflicted 
tuberculosis, asthma, deafness, defective vis 
malnutrition, heart disease and general anac! 
etc. Some of these will now be discussed 
briefly. 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


+ 


Dr. William Oldright, professor of hygiene at 
the University of Toronto, compiled the fol!ow- 
ing table from the official returns of the United 
States Census Bureau. It gives the deaths irom 
this disease out of 1,000 deaths from all ca‘ 

1See Terman “The Teacher’s Health,” Houg':ton 
Mifflin Co. 1913. 
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District of 
Baltimore Columbia 


New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Boston 


Average 
of Cities 








rS anG PreSSHIEN 66 6.6.0s.6<4¢00 42 342 437 370 377 430 308 

teachers in schools ,...... 452 395 272 336 441 477 396 

URGOEE on sécincsasaec secs sens 432 333 308 423 261 490 391 

makers and seamstresses .... 3096 386 385 350 405 388 385 

S keepers and bartenders .... 213 305 296 205 223 276 268 

men, watchmen, detectives.. 183 187 190 169 161 113 107 

rs, planters, overseers ...... I4I 175 207 128 103 83 139 

BSc chewintieh tea wis satraos 119 125 102 236 139 96 130 

ians and surgeons ......... 204 103 120 113 135 go 128 

ER So cdsdsacie meesa caren 138 120 153 gl 140 83 121 
table shows that more teachers die of are essential. Dustless erasers are imaginary ob- 
ulosis than do members of the stone- jects. Dustless chalk is a mere figment of the 
c and saloonkeepers’ callings, these being mind. Cleaning the blackboard with a damp 


ously unhealthful. Other statistics show 
ic excess of female victims over males in 
sease is 39 per cent; and that the excess of 


females over white males is 43 per cent. 


important to notice in this connection that 
t four conditions operate in the increase 
hat has been called The Teachers’ Plague. 
heating and ventilation of the class room, 
juently unhygienic, is responsible for much 
s disease. High temperature, low humidity, 
ignant air are a dangerous combination in 
oom. When air is too dry it becomes also 
rm and draws from every available source 
equired moisture. As a result the nasal pas- 
are overworked in their effort to moisten 
ir before it reaches the lungs. Nose, throat 


ul 


es under such strain become irritable and 
e favorable ground for nasal and bronchial 

rrh. Insufficient heating, and inadequate cir- 
ion of the air are unfit for human use. One 

‘t insist too strongly upon fresh air in every 
room, at home or in school. Class room, bed 
ber, living room — each must be filled with 
sine qua non of sound health. Windows 
at the top or at the bottom are a good 


titute for the more scientific forms of 
lation. 
ther condition favoring tuberculosis is 


| in the particles of dust coming from chalk, 
int of clothing and in the minute scales that 
rom the cuticle, both in class room and in 


m gynnasiums. Dusting with feather dusters and 


loths, only too frequently accentuates the 
le. Vacuum cleaners, oiled floors, curved 
baschoards and rounded corners, damp dusters, 


cloth is the more hygienic method. 

The practice of false economy in diet and in- 
sufficient clothing are a third set of conditions 
that reduce resistance to disease. The author 
knows only too well that teachers’ salaries are 
criminally small. Ignorance, economic prejudice, 
the centuries’ old belief that anybody can teach, 
and furthermore that a woman’s work is not 
financially worth the same as man’s, have arbi- 
trarily forced men and women as teachers to work 
for a wage that is little short of inhuman. Be- 
cause of this fact teachers, especially the women, 
are compelled to reduce living expenses to the 
smallest possible minimum. Many of them try 
to save by boarding themselves, others seek cheap- 
rate boarding houses where the food, if plentiful 
is unwholesome or if wholesome is insufficient. 
No teacher should allow herself to live a single 
day without at least one fully satisfying meal, 
nourishment that is warm and well prepared, 
albeit lacking in much variety. Boarding oneself 
need not mean cold or hasty lunching, but it only 
too often does mean this. Considering the loss 
of efficiency, expense of medicine (“headache 
powders” and the ghastly array of patent tonics) 
and other restorative outlays, the teacher has 
spent much more than if she had paid closer at- 
tention to the prevention of decline and disease. 

It is, moreover, a common fact that teachers are 
unnecessarily careless in the amount of their 
dress. Again false economy dictates. While 
clothing is expensive, many teachers are deft with 
the needle and create costumes that are both 
pleasing and healthful. Usually, the simple dress 
required for school purposes is comparatively 
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inexpensive. For social occasions the more 
elaborate outfit entails heavier expenditure, but 
even here it is possible to make wise purchases 
and to use with care what has been bought. What 
has been suggested regarding woman’s dress 
applies equally well to the man’s. With his 
usually larger salary he can keep supplied with 
hygienic clothing although, of course, he cannot 
save by making his own apparel as the woman 
can in many instances. 

The fourth set of conditions may be regarded 
as a direct result of those already considered. 
Overwork, restless sleep, worry, excessive timid- 
ity tend to destroy resistance and to make the 
organism favorable to any germ disease. Many, 
if not most, teachers regard it indispensable that 
they carry to their homes the school problems of 
the class. There are reams of compositions to 
correct, numerous mathematical problems to look 
over, note-books to criticise, records to fill out, 
etc., etc. A heavy school day is followed by a still 
heavier evening. 

Again, difficulties of discipline, complaints of 
some ignorant and thoughtless parent, evidences 
of slow progress in spite of most conscientious 
effort on the part of the teacher —these and 
other incidents of the day combine into a fearful 
cause of worry. The teacher loses her appetite. 
Sleep becomes a burden. The vim, sparkle, con- 
tagion of self-confidence change into cringing 
timidity, the suggestion of inability, the loss of 
attracting power. Under such conditions the 
teacher is likely to harbor thoughts of pessimism, 
suicidal melancholia. Life seems little worth 
while. Welcome the day when death unlocks the 
shackles, when the prisoner is released. Self- 
pity, cynicism, cowardice begin their fatal work 
and the teacher becomes the assembling ground 
of almost any kind of disease. 

It avails nothing to denounce worry as the 
teacher’s worst foe. We can’t banish worry by 
mere behest. Worry and its kindred ailments 
result from inadequate nourishment, insufficient 
exercise, overwork, and a false notion of humil- 
ity. Worry is the red-signal index that the nerve- 
tracks have spread or loosened or become other- 
wise unsafe! Worry is the coward’s attitude. 


There remains one set of conditions favorable 
to the disease of tuberculosis, namely, an indoor 
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and sedentary life. Teachers are compelled by 
their calling to do a considerable amount of read- 
ing. Many of them, perhaps, need to read sore 
technical literature than they now do. Under a 
regimen of much homework little time reniains 
for both reading and recreation. The remote 
aim of long abiding health is sacrificed for the 
immediate ambition to advance professionally, 
this advance depending very largely on improved 
scholarship. If teachers would adopt some 
method of supervised study in their class rooms 
(see the author’s discussion of this subject in his 
Supervised Study, Macmillan, 1916) they would 
have ample time in the morning and late evenings 
for considerable exercise. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that teachers 
(especially the women) must indulge in out- 
door activities. Where other sports are not ayail- 
able, long walks with arms swinging free, and 
breathing long and deep are excellent restorers. 
If I were a superintendent or member of a school 
board I would attempt to make such outdoor 
life compulsory for every teacher. 


MENTAL DISEASES 


Reference has already been made to the danger 
of worry. Ina recent investigation of the health 
of teachers in the schools of New York City 
(School and Society, October 14, 1916, p. 603), 
based on 3,877 records of absence during the 
school year 1914-1915, there were found 328 
cases of neurasthenia and nervous exhaustion, or 
16.1 per thousand for the two sexes combined. 
This ailment, however, was more prevalent among 
the women teachers and increased with age up 
to the period 45 to 54. The average duration of 
absence due to this form of nervous trouble was 
30 days and over 41 per cent of cases exceeded a 
month. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester says concerning neu- 
rasthenia: “The curse of neurasthenia and allied 
nervous weaknesses is their egotistic and anti- 
social character. The neurasthenic is afraid of 
his own shadow, worries himself to death over 
trifles, magnifies real troubles out of all propor- 
tion to their intrinsic significance, is self-centered, 
looks at everything from the point of view o’ its 
bearing upon his petty fortunes.” The result 
is a loss of self-control evinced in a depreci: tion 
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iItruistic and social feelings. Unreason- 
slikes, undue self-esteem, abnormal sensi- 
of self are likely to develop. Egotism 
is 1 ievitable outcome. Such a teacher regards 
problem of discipline, every form of diffi- 
| which she is at all concerned as primarily 
jal matter. The subjective attitude per- 
discolors, and distorts situations that 

, normal attitude appear as chiefly objec- 
impersonal, and necessary phases of quite 
ry school conditions. Needless to add, the 
thenic teacher is totally unfit to teach 


e\ 


people. 


- PICTURE OF THE NEURASTHENIC TEACHER 


man (The Teacher’s Health, Houghton, 
Company, 1913) gives an accurate por- 
“Drawn face and knitted brow; ‘bottled 
ing’ features ; loud, rasping voice, querulous 
hing instability. These are the exterior 
tions. Search deeper and we uncover some 
| of the traditional mental furnishings of the 
-thenic household — nervous headaches, dis- 
| sleep, functional irregularity of the heart, 
iy states, hypersensitiveness, fixed ideas, 
he feelings of lamentable insufficiency.” 
s is not a pleasant portrayal, but its very 
ss ought to arouse teachers to fight against 
nemy of an attractive personality. It has 
scertained by careful investigation that this 
c is not usually hereditary. It is caused by 
conditions, some of which have already 
heen. mentioned in connection with physical dis- 
Dr. Ralph Wichmann (referred to by 
leriian, Op. cit., pp. 35-39) studied the nervous 
of 305 teachers in Germany, and concludes 
ieurasthenia is caused by at least three 
prevalent conditions. 


CAUSES OF NEURASTHENIA 


‘-hmann finds the following factors responsi- 

i. The nervous strain incident to the state 
nations for certification. These are espe- 
difficult in Germany. In the United States 
preparation for advanced standing fre- 

'y becomes an exhausting burden to teachers 

ave had only a meager public school educa- 


x who, for other reasons, find professional 
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Private instruction out- 
We recognize this under 


study very difficult. 2. 
side of school hours. 

the term tutoring or coaching. 
to be a lucrative augmenting of the teacher’s 
salary, and therefore is peculiarly tempting. 3. 
In our own country this 
The 


This may prove 


Overcrowded classes. 
probably is the most serious factor of all. 
normal size of class enrollment for one teacher is 
generally stated as 30 pupils, but when this num- 
ber is increased to 40, 50, and in some cases to 60 
(in the lower grades) the burden is overwhelm- 
ing and beyond the efficiency of the most highly 
trained teacher. 

Terman’s suggestion and the growing practice 
of segregating exceptional children, 1. ¢., those 
mental 
as the 


whose deportment is vicious and whose 
progress is retarded, must be regarded 
sanest and surest mode of relieving overcrowded 
class rooms and providing for the teacher a situa- 
tion both hopeful and hygienic. While true that 
to some extent all teachers need the tact and vital 
force to govern the behavior of a class for educa- 
tional purposes, it is waste of school expenditures 
(because diminishing the teacher’s efficiency and 
robbing normal pupils of needful supervision) 
to require any teacher to spend time and energy 
on boys and girls who are uncontrollable. This 
applies more particularly to rural schools where 
the teacher usually has no superior officer who 
should handle mischievous cases. The school is 
not a reformatory. No tax-payer or citizen has 
any right to expect the teacher to endure muis- 
behavior or to whip a pupil into a receptive atti- 
tude of learning. Ichabodism belongs to the Dark 
Ages of school practice. “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child” is a Solomonic aphorism written 
for parents — not teachers. 

Other factors involved in nervous exhaustion 
are equally evident. Hurry—the American 
fiat — sounds deplorably like worry. Tense work 
intense The mark of 


But all day the teacher speeds 


does not mean work. 


strength is calm. 
through a routine, lifeless and wasteful, a fear- 
ing worshipper of quantity. The State Depart- 
ments of Education issue heavy volume of courses 
and questions. The universities erect altars of 
units and credits, and the half-million teachers 
and bend their wills to the 


bow their heads 


idolatry of time and space in education. One of 
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the most pathetic scenes in modern school prac- 
tice is to listen to professors vehemently insist- 
ing on unit equality in entrance requirements and 
prerequisites. To be sure, regularity and system 
are necessary, but when they mean so many pages 
of this, so many books of that, so many prob- 
lems here, so many compositions, note-books, ex- 
periments as part of an exact, relentless standard, 
one begins to suspect that the blessings of true 
efficiency have become the curse of teacher and 
pupil and society. It certainly does not guar- 
antee genuine intellectual preparation. The mind 
doesn’t work according to clocks and bells and 
the calendar. 

One finds, however, upon a closer study that in 
all too many instances the foregoing conditions 
are due to the teacher’s own misinterpretation 
of the meaning of standards. Few if any State 
departments of education, and no right-thinking, 
broadminded university professor intend to exact 
from public school teachers a minute, exhaustive 
study of every item listed in the various courses. 
Quantity allows for evaluation. Methods of 
teaching derive their importance from the need of 
so weighing educative material that the important 
may be sharply distinguished from the incidental. 
Four books of Czsar to some teachers mean a 
careful study of every word; to the more thought- 
ful teacher they suggest a large area of study 
within which are typical problems, and certain 
peculiar requisites. If the teacher has organized 
the term’s work and properly studied the im- 
portant sections for class consideration, it will 
be unnecessary to give minute attention to every 
detail. Within the four books of Cesar there are 
passages that illustrate the same problems as in 
others. A careful outline of the contents, a study 
of certain striking portions for rhetorical appre- 
ciation and a close analysis of grammatical con- 
struction previously listed with references to page 
would save much time and more strength besides 
fulfilling legitimate and necessary unit require- 
ments. 

Many of the teacher’s nervous troubles are due 
to abnormal fear of authorities and of the re- 
sponsibility involved in the various phases of 
school work. Self-confidence, sense of mastery, 
respect for one’s own ability, the legitimate infer- 


ence that what others can do you can accomplish 


by attending to the conditions of success, this 
attitude will develop power and lead to that har- 
mony of soul that Plato regarded essential to ; 


well organized state, in which each individya| 
does his own work conscientiously and with jp- 
creasing proficiency. Around great teachers. 
such as Buddha, Plato and Jesus there lingered 
an atmosphere of quiet, of repose, of peace indi- 
cative of profound depths of reserve strength, 
This reserve in any teacher will prevent nervous 
exhaustion, which really means drawing heavily 
one one’s nerve principle, there being no reserve, 
no nerve investment or income on which to live, 

An eminent Scotch alienist, during one of his 


visits to this country, remarked : 


“You Americans wear too much expression on your 
faces. You are living like an army with all its reserves 
engaged in action. The duller countenances of the 
British population betoken a better scheme of life 


They suggest stores of reserved nervous force 


fall back upon, if any occasion should aris¢ 
requires it. This inexcitability, this presence at 

time of power not used, I regard as the great 
safeguard of our British people. The other thing i 
you gives me a sense of insecurity, and you ought 
somehow to tone yourselves down. You really do 
carry too much expression, you take too intensely the 


trivial moments of life.” 


Additional light on this subject will be found in 
the discussions on Relaxation and Recreation. 


(See next issue of JOURNAL.) 


Tue TEACHER’s Foop 


It has already been said that many physical and 
mental troubles are due to malnutrition. Brain 
workers require food that is rich in albumen, 
lecetlain, phosphorus and potash.  Dietetians 
agree that in the preparation of food the follow- 
ing methods, in order, are preferable: baking, 
broiling, stewing, boiling, frying. Much cook- 
ing is fundamentally harmful; it destroys thc es- 
sences and juices of the food. The sugg 
has been made that while apples, celery) 
onions are wholesome uncooked they are more 


digestible cooked, but probably more nourishing 
if eaten raw. 

The teacher, especially in rural districts, 
easily observe the rule that the heavy meal oi 
the day should come in the evening, t 











bal 


( 





"cle ck. 


breakfast is much too elaborate. A light 
ritious meal of a cereal, an egg, rolls or 
ittee or milk (not tea), with fruit as often 
ible and meat only occasionally, should 
The nooday meal should be equally light. 
square meals a day are harmful for brain 


lly important are the place and manner 
i. The same dining room, the home 
ions, the same chinaware and the same 
‘conversation daily and weeks in succes- 
a doleful prospect. 
or in real camp style occasionally. 
me experience to make up a dinner party 
mally and to sit down in a bright and lively 


But 
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these communities the ing the dinner hour. Dinner is recreational, it 
should be a time of uplift, the occasion for 
friendly intercourse, contagious laughter. The 
kings of old were wise to have a jester at the 
table. In fact the old monarchs knew the value 
of the fool on nearly all occasions. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to remind most 
teachers that the best tonic and one that has no 
patent or price whatever is cool water. Authori- 
ties differ regarding the amount that should be 
consumed every day, but two quarts is a conser- 
vative suggestion. Coffee once a day, milk fre- 
quently, tea rarely and cocoa or chocolate occa- 
sionally are moderate directions as given by many 


Better to eat on tin 
It is 
authorities. 


SUMMARY 


room where music and laughter are plenti- 


il where a handsomely garnished plank 
rising in gourmandic tiers, awaits an ap- 
that has been excited by song and cheer. 
els ready for any problem of geometry and 
regular verb in French after such a festal 


versation at meal times for most teachers 
common consent to deal with school 
ilaries, neither of them being very stimu- 
It is a physiological fact that love and 
are the best sauces to any meal. 
, discouragement result in sluggish appetite 
Music (1. ¢., good music) at 
is provided by the more expensive caterers 
use of its cheerful effect on the meal. 
ught to agree among themselves to inflict 
on any colleague who refers to school dur- 


by 


indigestion. 


In the foregoing paragraphs the importance of 
physical and mental health as factors in per- 
sonality has been stressed. Without health the 
teacher cannot hope to deal with authorities, 
patrons, pupils and colleagues effectively and in- 
fluentially. The ordinary details of living such as 
food, dress and orderly arrangement of one’s 
work need careful study. Attention to a hygienic 
environment involving ventilation, light and heat 
is equally important. Health may be a gift in 
the form of strong constitution and consequent 
maximum immunity to disease, but the strongest 
physique and the most resilient nervous system 
require daily support and constant care for proper 
functioning and durability. Other means of con- 
serving health will now be discussed in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Hatred, 


Teach- 


DR. POOL NO FOOL 


A fine young doctor named Pool, 

Inspected “the kids” at the school, 
But support — there was none, 
So nothing was done, 

And the people called him a fool. 


But Pool not content with the name, 

Got the “ladies” and “leagues” in the game, 
A school nurse was brought, 
Defectives were sought, 

Then “the fool” found both fortune and fame. 
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Literature and Language 
SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 
aac en = —— 
| 
wi \) 
J 
A 
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2 —1R 
A\\ VS | 
The Snowbird tion of birds by suggesting daily acts of kindness 
by scattering a handful of grain with occasional 
When all the ground with snow is white, meat scraps from the table, and by providing a 


The merry snowbird comes, 
\nd hops about with great delight 
To find the seattered crumbs, 


shallow dish of water for the morning drink and 
bath. 

Both food and water, when given near the 
home, should be placed out of the reach of dogs 


How elad he seems to get to eat ' : ft 
? ” and cats. When once the idea is presented the ; 
A piece o! cake or bread! . ; *. # : , ‘ . 
Se children will show their ingenuity in selecting ! 
He wears no shoes upon, his feet, ; ; : ca Age 
safe and comfortable places for their offerings. \ 
Nor hat upon his head. . . * : 
encourage them to give regular attention to these \ 
ae matters until necessity for care no longer exists. 
But happiest is he, I know, paaa : 
, é ae he first stanza of the poem presents the winter t 
Because no cage with bars land ; th tt ad | 
, . . . andscape, snow-covered, with the = snowpird 
Keeps him from walking on the snow — : hool 1 “ iho n 
a oh ali iopping about the school yard in search ot 
And printing 1t with stars. PPens . . . 
: crumbs left by the children. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. a ; 
lhe second stanza first tells of his pleasure 
over discovering some stray piece of bread or 
January Work ¥ ‘si a 
cake, and then calls attention to the fact that he 
The poem emphasizes the difference between braves the winter without covering for head and 
the warmth, comfort and good cheer of children feet. 
at home and in school, and the little creatures The third stanza shows us that in spite of is- 
struggling against the inclement weather and the comforts he is happy because he has all out 0! 
doors for a playground and may leave his cunning I 


scarcity of food. It also suggests the good of- 
fices children may readily perform for the birds 
whose cheerful notes and graceful movements 
Their food often consists of 


delight our senses. 
castaway portions of lunch; but the teacher may 
arouse a more lasting interest in the winter condi- 


footprints upon the snow without fear of i1 

Some circumstance connected with the 
dren’s actual experience with birds shoul 
ford opportunity to introduce the poem. 
teacher should then recite it, after which the 
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is should be presented one at a time, the 
ren naming the pictures presented in each. 
All should finally try to recite the poem. The 
of memorizing thus begun will soon be 
| ieted, if a few minutes of time is devoted to 
| it ly. 

| e most appropriate story for the month is 
The Lwelve Months, found in Graded Classics 
Second Reader, page 87, the frontispiece supply- 
an excellent illustration. If it is familiar to 
the children there will be for the 
teacher to do in the way of presentation. If it 
- is unfamiliar the oral presentation and _treat- 
’ ment will furnish a basis for increased interest 
when the story appears as a reading lesson. 


less work 





iter reciting the whole story, organizing the 
the material in the three selections, let four chil- 
dren tell the four successive divisions. 

l‘ncourage the repetition of the orderly acts of 
January and his brothers when the child makes 
her several requests, as: 

“January stood up and turned to a man in a 
mantle. Giving him the staff, he said, 
‘Brother March, this is your work.’ 


ereen 


“Then March stood up, and stirred the fire 
with his staff. The fire grew brighter; the snow 
melted; the buds peeped out on the trees; the 
S violets began to bloom and the birds to sing. It 


Was spring on the mountain.” 

° he story may also be easily dramatized, and 
the dramatization will give new meaning to the 
narrative. 


A. SUGGESTIVE ORGANIZATION 


ir |. Introduction. 
1. The three characters. 
2. How the woman felt toward the 
children. 
3. Her treatment of the step-daughter. 


Kate’s first discovery of the Twelve. 
1. Ordered to go to the woods for 


violets. 


to 


The child’s reply. 
The threat. 

Where she went. 
What she discovered. 


wr 


4. 
5. 
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III. How the child obtained help. 
I. January’s first friendly act. 
2. Conversation between January and 
the child. 
3. January’s appeal to March. 
4. How March supplied the violets. 
5. Kate’s return home. 
IV. The second visit to the Twelve Months. 


1. What happened the next morning. 
The journey. 

January’s kindness. 

How June supplied the berries. 

5. The return home. 


WwW 


V. The third visit. 
1. Kate sent for apples 

How she obtained the apples. 

3. The result of Kate’s telling the 
secret. 

4. What happened to Mary. 

5. Fate of the woman. 


to 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


Let each child prepare and write four or five 
sentences upon some topic from the story upon 
which the children agree. 

Suppose the topic to be what Mary saw. One 
child may say, “I want to tell of the men sitting 
around the fire, and what they wore.” The 
teacher should then have the child give the sen- 
tences, one at a time, and help him to spell the 
unfamiliar words. In the topic suggested there 
will not be great variation in the sentences, but 
each child should feel free to exercise his in- 
dividuality in the matter, and should be given 
help when needed, in the matter of capitalization 
and spelling. 

At the close of the preparatory lesson, show 
the pupils the form of some paragraph in the 
reader, and the placing of a title toa story. Then 
let them write the paragraph during a_ study 
period. 

A possible result: 


Wuat Mary Saw 


She saw twelve men sitting around a fire. 
Three of the men wore mantles as white as snow. 
Three of them wore green mantles like the grass 





Three of them wore mantles of a 
Three wore mantles the color of 


in spring 
golden CC le i 


purple grapes. 


SANTA CLAUS AND Wuat HE BrouGHT 


The first week of the new month will be 


heavily charged 
experiences, which may work good or ill to the 


with memories of Christmas 
discipline of the school, according to the teach- 
er’s. skill the Wisdom 
suggests the use and not the suppression of these 
Why not give the lan- 


in managing situation. 
interesting experiences. 
guage period each day to the narration of inter- 
esting experiences, and to the description of the 
most satisfying present each child received. 
First, there will be a jumble of experiences and 
expressions which the pupils, by a little adroit 
will discover to be unsatis- 


management, soon 


factory. Then, if the class is small, let each child 
decide upon a title for his story of Christmas 
Ive, or Christmas, and think how to tell it most 
effectively. The 
“Christmas Tree at Church” (or school house), 
“How We Spent Christmas Eve,” “How I Sur- 
prised Grandma,” “Christmas Morning,” ‘What 


Some of the titles may be: 


’9 


I enjoyed Most on Christmas Day. 
Consider the first of these titles, and how we 
might help a child tell the story effectively by 


assisting him in the arrangement of his ideas. 


Tue CHristMAS TREE AT THE CHURCH 


1. How we went to the church. 


2. What we saw when we entered. 
3. What happened first. 

4. Santa Claus, and what he did. 

G. Some things each child received. 
6. The present I liked best. 

7. The return home. 


Written upon the board, some such plan as the 
one given may serve as guide in ordering ideas, 
but should never become the means of hindering 
free expression. If it enables the story-teller 
to give his audience increased enjoyment in the 
story the child will be quick to appreciate its 
value. As each child has opportunity to tell his 
story, let him begin by first telling briefly how he 
plans to arrange his topics. This arrangement 
may or may not be written by the teacher, accord- 


ing to circumstances. 


A second phase of language experience may 
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come from inviting the children first to describe 
and then to bring to school their favorite toys, 
When the toys appear, encourage each child to 
tell how the real object compares with the descrip- 
tion. Also encourage kindly comments and 
criticisms on the part of other members of the 
class. 

As the descriptions proceed, lay stress upon 
originality of expression as well as upon orderli- 
ness, and arouse interest in effective ways of 
introducing and closing what one has to say, 
Let the work be wholly oral unless some child 
wishes to write the description. 

Ixamples of what may be obtained: 


PIGEONS 


The present that made me happiest was a pair 


of bronze pigeons. Their feathers are smooth 











AX\3¢ see 











glossy. They full-grown, and \cry 


gentle. I like to hear them coo and see 1 
walking about on the roof of the barn. 17 1¢y 


fly away some days, but always come hc ne 


and are 


again. 
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My Dott House 
randpa gave me a doll house with four rooms. 
re are two rooms down stairs and two rooms 
stairs. It has a kitchen, a dining room, a bed 
mand a sitting room. Grandma gave me the 


iture. I dust and care for the rooms every 





























THE Drum 


Santa Claus gave me a drum. I found it on 
the floor, below my stocking. It is a strong, fine 
drum, and I have learned how to tighten the 
heads. The sticks are made of hard, black wood, 
and are rounded at one end. Uncle Fred is going 
to teach men how to play my drum. 
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Tue Story-Book 
Mother gave me a book, full of stories and pic- 
The name is funny and so are the pic- 
It is called Just-so Stories. Mother reads 
Some day I am going to 


tures. 
tures. 
me a story every day. 
read to mother. 














a 
My SLep 

The present I like best is a sled. I found it 
leaning against my bed when I woke up Christ- 
mas morning. My sled is named Clipper. The 
word is printed in black letters on the flat top. 
Clipper is painted red. The long runners are 
shod with iron, and are very strong. I have 
great fun sliding down hill on Clipper. 


The one point made in all the examples given is that 
of stating all that is to be said of any one item at one 
time, so that it is not necessary to revert to that matter 
again. The order of topics vary with the speaker, but 
returning to a topic after passing to another is inad- 
missible. 
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Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





The following article should have appeared In 
the November JourNAL. It was through error 
which occurred at the time of the conference that 


it was omitted. We regret this mistake. 


Early Christian Art 


The dying art of ancient Greece and Rome 
was revivified by the new message which Chris- 
tianity had to bring, and gave us the only record 


which we have of early Christian times. In 
Pompeii, where Paganism held sway, we see in 
the decorations a repose of action characteristic 
confusion of detail and a 


In the catacombs, on 


of the Greeks, but 
meaningless composition. 
the contrary, we find crude dignity and simplicity 
and directness of purpose. 

Later the Etruscan influence — always to me 
expressive of the Occidental spirit, of the love 
of life and the desire to be up and doing — made 
The paintings found in the Etruscan 
battle and_ thrilling 


itself felt. 
tombs, showing scenes of 
moments of the hunt, are filled with action, and 
in San Clementi in Rome, appear animated little 
paintings, illustrating the lives of Saint Clement 
Simultaneously another 
Orientals appear 


and other early saints. 
influence came from the East. 
to have a strong feeling against the picturing of 
real things, the extreme effect of which is evi- 
denced in Moorish decoration, where only geom- 
etrical designs are used. The doctrine of the 
Iconoclasts seems to have been the expression 
of this among the Christians, and though this 
doctrine shortly disappeared, having been con- 
demned as a heresy, it appears to have left its 
impress on the art of Greece. 

While early Christian art in the West became 
more animated and realistic, in the East it con- 
gealed into a conventionalized formalism, in which 
designs were repeated century after century. We 
see the effects of these tendencies in the Middle 


Ages — geometrical patterns dominating even 
the animal forms in the East, while plant and 
animal motif grow luxuriantly in the decoration 
of the West. 

The Roman catacombs, the churches and ceme- 
teries of the early Christians are a series of 
underground passages and chambers lined with 


1 


tombs and decorated with paintings and sculp- 


ture. It was the custom with wealthy Roman 
families to erect tombs beside the highways lead- 
ing to the city and bury their dead in excavations 
beneath. These tombs when belonging to Chris- 
tian families were used for religious purposes 
and shared as burial places, with the poorer 
Christians, so that they grew and multiplied, and 
meeting, extended under the city from end to 
end. Special chambers were excavated for mar- 
tyrs, which were used as chapels and were deco- 
rated with allegories, or figures of the life of the 
martyrs taken from the Old Testament. The 
sarcophagi or stone coffins were carved in like 
subjects. False accusations were brought against 
the Christian women to form an excuse for put- 
ting them to death, so the story of Susannah was 
a favorite subject. Representations of Jonah 
were employed as allegories of the Resurrection, 
and there are many pictures and sculptures of 
shepherds, with the close cropped hair and jerkin- 
like dress of the Roman shepherd, but with a 
lamb on the shoulder and Christian symbols in 
the background to show to the initiated that it 
was meant for the Good Shepherd. Frescoes of 
the Madonna and Child, as well as of the Virgin 
alone, in the act of prayer, appear often, as does 
the “Orantes,” a figure in the act of prayer, stan«- 
ing with arms outspread, elbows bent, palms ou! 
in the back ground the word “Orantes.” 1! 

decorations are always accompanied by symbo's 
or inscriptions. One of these symbols, 1 

“fish,” is used to represent Christ, the letters 

the Greek word “Icthos,” forming the initia's 
of the words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.” 
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es and symbols were used, for fear of 
‘ion by the Romans, and for the same 
the cross is only seen combined with 
mbols, and in this way hidden from the 
ied, the Romans having respect for burial 
’ they had no reason to be suspicious of 


little chapels are six or eight feet square, 
arch cut over the Sarcophagus, and the 
es of proportionate size, are on the walls 
arch over the tomb. The surfaces were 
d and the work done on the wet plaster. 
inner of painting, difficult under advan- 
circumstances must have been done by 
t of sickly little lamps or torches, which 
nly have burnt faintly in the damp close- 


s of this 
rs are supposed to have been poor house- 
rs, who, becoming Christians, employed 
raftsmanship in the decoration of their 
hes and tombs. Yet, to-day, those that are 
to the light of day, have a charm and fresh- 


1S ¢ 


that 


underground atmosphere. The 


color to be envied by modern painters. 


is a scattered look in the arrangement and 
inscriptions which suggest haste, but the 
's very decorative without apparently any 


ious effort to conventionalize. The carv- 
on the Sarcophagi is crude and awkward, with 
the heads large for the short heavy bodies, but 


ions in technique are made up for by the 


ity and dignity of the work. 


cr Christianity emerged from the cata- 
mbs and the seat of the empire was changed 


Byzantium, art schools encouraged by the 
mperor sprang up in that city in such numbers 
the Schools of Philosophy complained that 


were attracting all the students. Drawing 


irom statues was much followed and later they 


x 


to the habit of copying the old motifs, both 
of which seem generally to be a sign of decad- 
nd the art of Greece sank into its long 


nce, from which the Turk so rudely awakened 
scattering Greek artists over the world, thus 


ance, 


\ling to the forces that brought about the 


Christian art in Rome after the 


fifth century becomes more realistic, with filled- 
in backgrounds and with scenes full of action. 

The paintings show two or three events from 
the same story in one composition, the stories are 
told more fully while the setting is carried out 
in greater detail. 

Interesting specimens of the work of this time 
are found in the lower church of San Clementi 
in Rome, all Basilica of the fifth or sixth century, 
which fortunately for the frescoes thus preserved, 
was forgotten and only recently discovered under 
the present church. These little paintings portray 
the Madonna and apostles and legends of the 
Saints. One of them shows Saint Clement, the 
successor to Saint Peter, in the attitude of the 
Orantes, in robes and in a church of an early 
period. The color in these frescoes is beautiful. 
It is rich, fresh and soft. In spite of the fact 
that the figures are angular, and somewhat awk- 
ward, the poses are expressive and very devo- 
tional, and the action is good. 

The principal pictures that have been pre- 
served, dating from the time of the Fall of Rome, 
are in mosaic. In Ravenna are splendid mosaics 
of this time which form a connecting link be- 
tween the art of the old order and that of the 
period of the reconstruction of civilization, which 
took place when the new races and customs were 
assimilated. 

The sculptures around the portico of Saint 
Trophyme at Arles, in Southern France, are also 
a splendid example of this link between Roman 
and early Medieval Art. Here we find Christ 
surrounded by the symbols of the Evangelists in 
a Roman Arch, decorated with the “Wall of 
Troy” and the acanthus leaf of Greece. 

As the love of living forms grew in the West, 
the Roman arches crossing and branching out, 
seemed to grow into a forest of trees, the deco- 
rations budded into leaves and blossoms, and the 
old stiff figures acquired life and grace — thus 
was born the art of the Middle Ages. 


Note——Please do not fail to keep a complete file 
of the VircintA JourRNAL for future reference. 
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LITERATURE TO THE LEAGUES 


In order to provide the leagues with helpful 
literature, we have just mailed to each active 
league a copy of the Play and Athletic Bulletin, 


Special Day Program Bulletin and our Annual 
Report. The Annual Report gives an account 
of the work accomplished during the past year 


with suggestions for the work of this year. It 
also gives a summary, by counties, of the work 
of the leagues. For the first time, we included 
in the Annual Report, the name of each league 
that sent a report to us during the year, and hope 
to follow this custom in our future report, thereby 
indicating just what each league is really doing. 
The Play and Athletics Bulletin, which is a 
revised edition of the bulletin published some 
four years ago, is very thorough. It names and 
tells how to play scores of games. It gives games 
for the school yard, for the community and for 
the home. It also outlines and tells how to play 
various athletic games. Therefore, with this 
complete bulletin in the hands of each league, 
there should be no difficulty whatever in provid- 
ing for play and recreation in the community. 
The Special Day Program Bulletin is the most 
complete ever published in this State. Present- 
ing as it does programs for fifteen special occa- 
sions, it provides for every necessity the league 


would have for special program material. The 
occasions that we are most concerned about 


are Better School Day, Better Roads Day, Better 
Health Day, Better Farm Day, Better Church 
Day and Better Community Day. Programs for 


these occasions are very complete. 


BetTer Roaps Day, JANUARY 14, I9I7 


A complete and very helpful program will be 
found in the Program Bulletin. Immediately 
after observing the day, the league should fill out 
the post card report blank, which was sent with 
the bulletins, and mail to us at once that we may 
keep a record of the occasion. 


BETTER Farm Day, MARCH 2, I917 


We call attention here to the Better Farm Lif, 
Day which should be observed on March 2p) 
A complete program for this occasion will }; 
found in the Special Day Program Bulletin. 


MoNTHLY PROGRAMS 


We have called attention before to the fact tha 


we are now furnishing a suggestive program for 


the regular monthly meeting of the league to 
every active league in the State. Two of these 
programs have been sent to the leagues and the 
January program is ready to mail now. ‘The sub- 
ject for the January program will be “The Rais- 


ing of Poultry,” and we trust that the league will 


prepare to make use of this program. 


With each of these programs, there is sent a 
report blank and a return government envelope. 
We certainly expect the leagues to show enough 
interest in this special feature of our work to fil 
out the program and mail to us immediately after 
We feel that no one should neglect 


the meeting. 
this, for the program can be mailed to us abs 


lutely free of charge. 


grams. 
munications. 


HicguH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEAGUE 
BULLETIN 


We will have ready for mailing by the tenth o! 
January, our new High and Elementary School 
the new 


League Bulletin. This Bulletin will give 
constitutions and by-laws with suggestions ! 
each of the committees. 
prizes offered and tell how they may be o 


The league reading course for boys and zirls 


also given in this bulletin. Every school (at ha 
a junior league or literary society should secur 
one of these bulletins at once and reorgarize tht 
work according to the outline given in ths ne 
bulletin. 





We would, however, give 
this note of warning to the leagues that this free 
envelope can only be used for the special pro- 
It must not be used for regular coi- 


It will also indicate the 
tained. 
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igh and elementary school league should 
place of the junior league, literary so- 
hletic club and any other special organiza- 
the school, thereby combining all these 
rganization. This will certainly simplify 
- for both teachers and pupils, so we feel 
s new bulletin will be highly prized by 
ho really want to do work in the high or 
elementary school. 

\Ve will mail this bulletin to every junior 
that we now have on our record. There 
many junior leagues in the State that we 
othing about, so we take this opportunity 

iest every teacher that has a junior league 
iry society in the school to write to us at 


once for this bulletin. 

\\c are co-operating with the Extension De- 
iment of the University of Virginia in pro- 
moting the contents given in their Literary and 
\thletic League Bulletin, so we are exceedingly 
io have a high school league organized in 
high school in the State in the immediate 
future. We trust, therefore, that every high 
‘hool in the State will send for this bulletin im- 


school 


mediately if you have not received it before read- 
ng this article. Miss J. D. Wright will have 
direct charge of this work as secretary of high 
ind elementary school league work. 


eager 


ever\ 


CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS 


A\s our Association is strictly a citizen’s organ- 
ation, we are dependent upon the leagues and 
irienls of the work for our support. Our spe- 
cial friends have stood by us loyally, but we fear 
too many of the leagues have failed to appre- 
ciate the services we are trying to render, since 
such a2 small number of them have been willing to 
pay the annual dues which is expected by the 
We trust, however, that this year 


Association. 

will see a complete change and that every league 
inthe State will show its appreciation of the work 
we are trying to do for it and all other leagues, 
‘y sending in the annual dues. We have just 


naile| a letter to the leagues requesting them to 
nd this during the month of January. The 


teacher of the school where there is a league 
uld render splendid service by reminding the 
fheers of the necessity of giving this support. 
‘0 far, we have had the most prompt response 
irom the leagues of any year in the history of 


( 
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the organization, and this makes us feel confident 
the leagues are going to co-operate this year as 
never before. 

We are writing to all of our friends, asking 
if they will not, at least, make a small contribution 
to the work, and if a letter fails to reach you, 
we trust you will not neglect the matter in any 
way, but, after reading this article, if you feel 
like making a small contribution to the work of 
this association, we will appreciate it if you will 
mail us a check. There is no doubt about the 
work going forward, but we feel that there are a 
large number of people in the State who would 
be glad to have some part in carrying on such a 
work. Then, too, your interest, as manifested by 
the contribution, will greatly encourage our large 
contributors who will feel that more people are 
becoming interested in the work of school and 
community improvement in this State. 


UNREPORTED LEAGUES 


In order to impress upon the leagues the neces- 
sity of sending us an annual report, we are now 
withholding all literature from those which failed 
to report during the past year. We have written 
a letter to the presidents of each of these leagues 
informing them of this fact, and a number have 
given prompt reply to the letter, but a still larger 
number have failed to do so. If you have a 
league in your school, we would advise you to 
look into this matter at once and see whether or 
not they are getting the literature. If not, pre- 
vail on the league to send us a report at once and 
we will be glad to send the literature regularly. 
The bulletins and monthly programs are quite ex- 
pensive, and we feel that it is unwise to send 
these helps to the league if it does not appreciate 
the services enough to report on what it is doing. 
At the same time, we feel sure no league can do 
its best work without this literature, so we are 
eager, indeed, to secure a report from every un- 
reported league in the State, and earnestly request 
the hearty co-operation of the teachers. 

Last year was the best in the history of the 
Association and with a little more effort on the 
part of the teachers and league officials, we will 
be able to make even a better report this coming 
November. Therefore, with the season’s greet- 
ings we are also requesting your cordial co-opera- 
tion for a great year’s work. 
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Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System 


BY FREDERIC BURK, President of San Francisco State Normal School 


In Normal Instructor—Primary Plans 


Tue PROBLEM STATED 


In June, 1914, according to the official report 
of the superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
10,000 of the 70,000 pupils of the elementary 
schools failed to be promoted and were turned 
back to repeat their grades’ work. Of these 
10,000 failures, 1,400 had failed at the last previ- 
ous test for promotion and were therefore repeat- 
ing for a second time in the same work. How 
many other times previous the same pupils had 
failed, the report does not state. In June, 1915, 
the official records of Cleveland show that 22,275 
pupils, or 32 per cent of the entire elementary 
school system, from the first to the eighth grade, 
had failed, at one time or another, to be pro- 
moted. Some, we know, had failed once, some 
twice and some three times, some four times, 
some more. In other words, one out of every 
three pupils in Cleveland is a school failure, a 
“misfit” or “derelict,” or whatever the correct 
term may be in pedagogical phraseology. We 
know by these figures that there is something very 
decidedly wrong — but not necessarily with the 
children of Cleveland. When one out of every three 
pupils fails from one to four times in an eight 
year course in meeting standards of school prog- 
ress, set by the schools themselves, there must 
be something radically wrong with the schools 
themselves. 

So the people of Cleveland thought. Naturally, 
they supposed that the trouble was a local one, 
due to some condition peculiar to the schools of 
Cleveland. Apparently, they then did not know 
that this condition is one which has been and is 
arousing the people of every city in the country, 
each suspecting local conditions. So the citizens 
of Cleveland proceeded to organize and provide 
financial means for diagnosing the disease locally, 
as the citizens of many other cities already had 
done or now are doing. Pedagogues of expert 
repute were called upon to survey the schools of 


Cleveland, to report the cause of the inefficiency 
and recommend a remedy. This report is nowy 
published in twenty-five volumes. 


presents a mass of interesting and instructive 


This report 


facts upon a great variety of topics, and it makes 
voluminous recommendations upon a still wider 
variety. But there is this singular fact about this 
report of twenty-five volumes compiled by the 
pedagogical experts: it nowhere attempts to state 
the cause, nor to offer a remedy for the one thing 
which aroused the people of Cleveland, the fact 
that its children were school failures in the ratio 
If it is possible for a tragedy to yield 


OF I to 2. 
comedy as a conclusion, then this report certainly 
is successful, for after reviewing the appalling 
facts of non-promotions, the experts conclude 
(“Measuring the Work of the Public Schools,” 
p. 42): “It would be easy for this report to 
recommend specific measures for relief, but it is 
a grave question whether it is in place for a sur- 
very to interfere with administration.” But a 
reference in another volume of the survey would 
indicate that the secret remedy is not regarded 
as easy, for there is this passage (“Child Account- 
ing,” p. 43): “They (the failures) constituted 
32 per cent of the entire elementary school 
enrollment. In the study of conditions of twenty- 
nine other cities, only nine made a better record 
This evidence indicates that Cleveland 


} 


than this. 
is making considerably above the average recor 
in the matter of carrying her children through 
the grades on schedule time. This is distinctly to 
the credit of the city school system.” 

What new species of glory is it to Cle\ 
that it is the tenth highest city of the United 
States in the efficiency of its schooling ani yel 
this efficiency, nevertheless, is one failure to tu 
who are able to maintain the pace! 

The Cleveland survey is typical of all the sur- 
veys yet called into existence by the alarm of 
the people everywhere, that their children are 
failing in their schools. Not one survey ha- yet 
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clear statement of the cause of the trou- 

bl ‘ot one has suggested a remedy for it. 

M f them, particularly the Cleveland survey, 

\ded a mass of interesting facts and fig- 

portant to many incidental school prob- 

But all surveys have utterly failed in that 

ve not answered the one question of the 

which called them into existence — the 

of the schools to accomplish what they 

“ ated to accomplish. <A _ railroad train 

wl imangles one out of three passengers it is 

{1 rting is in no position to seek additional 
bu s until it remedies its existing defects. 

lc! us pursue this quest of the cause and rem- 

these appalling percentages of non-promo- 

\s shown by the survey, Cleveland, with 

rd of one failure out of three, is, neverthe- 

less, tenth of honor in a galaxy of thirty cities in 

systematic records have thus far been se- 

The cause can, therefore, not be a local 

on. It must be some defect in the founda- 

nciple of ALL schooling, for in the list of 

enty-nine other cities we find some cities 

sing practically all the progressive attach- 

which it takes twenty-five volumes of the 

Clevcland report to recommend ; some cities which 

ione of them; some schools with window 

ns, and schools without them; schools with 

ic wall tints, and those without any tints: 

ls overrun with vocational horoscopy, and 

without it; schools with paper folding, 

weaving and mud-modeling, and schools 

\ ut them; schools with steam heat and agri- 

re, and schools with jacketed stoves and the 

of three; schools which cost much and the 

yers groan, and schools which cost little and 

taxpayers still groan; schools burdened to 

the breaking point with martinet supervision, and 

th wherein teachers supervise themselves ; 

schools operated by ward politicians, and schools 


touched only by the chemically pure and_ lily 
white; schools from which the expert surveyors 
come and for which they are responsible, and 
schools which they survey and hold others re- 
sponsible. 

I“vidently the cause lies deeper than subjects, 
methods or even administration. What then is 
there which is a common foundation business in 
all city school systems and lies beneath differences 
in administration, and the wide variations in 
methods of teaching current in different cities? 
Obviously, we have but one condition so funda- 
mental and common to all forms and conditions 
of school instruction — the class system of in- 
struction itself. Instruction of forty pupils, as a 
class, implies that the forty are to be instructed 
just as though they were one pupil; that the forty 
can learn each lesson in the same time, for the 
class program must be the same for all; that each 
pupil in this time shall learn with the same de- 
gree of thoroughness, and that each shall give 
the same degree of attention every moment of 
the time, for otherwise the foundations of each 
would so vary that progress of the whole would 
soon be impossible; that each should take the 
same length of lesson every day; that no one 
could ever be absent or suffer temporary dis- 
ability. Finally, the success of the plan of teach- 
ing pupils in groups implies that all of the forty 
are born with equal mental abilities, think by the 
same process at the same rate and that the teacher 
teaches them by this identical rate. If these con- 
ditions are all impossible, should we wonder that 
our schooling results are as they are? 


If at the foundation of class teaching lies im- 
bedded the folly of attempting to make identical 
those whom God created different, and who were 
intended to grow and develop according to their 
differences, should we marvel at the fruits of this 


impious folly ? 
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Is the Gary System the Panacea for Our 
Educational Ills ? 


BY IDE G. SARGENT, Paterson, New Jersey 


In Journal of Education 


\t no other time in our history has there been 
. greater educational ferment than to-day. While 


y 
a x 


1 


the work in our public schools is of a better qual- 


ity than ever before, neither the professional 
educators nor the public in general are satisfied 
with the results. Many have come to feel that 
our school systems are becoming enormously ex- 
pensive, and that our children are not being pre- 
pared to solve the problems of life as efficiently 
as they should. 

During this time of general discontent with 
existing conditions, no school proposition is re- 
ceiving more careful consideration than what is 
known City officials, 


school superintendents, principals and citizens in 


as the “Gary System.” 


general have visited the Indiana town to see what 
it is like, our newspapers have treated it editorially, 
our clergymen have expounded it from their pul- 
pits, its advocates have lauded it and its op- 
ponents have denounced it. Like most American 
discussions, some have known what they were 
talking about and some have not. 

For the busy everyday man, without time to 
chase around Robin Hood’s barn for his informa- 
tion, but who wishes to know enough about what 
is going on to act intelligently when the matter 
of expense arises, I will ask the question: 

“What is the Gary System?” 

Answered categorically, it is the school system 
of Gary, Indiana, put in operation and supervised 
by William A. Wirt, superintendent of schools. 
Gary is on Lake Michigan, about thirty miles 
southeast of Chicago, and was founded by the 
United States Steel Corporation nine years ago. 
It contains about 50,000 inhabitants, representing 
thirty different nationalities. 

In organizing its schools for the new com- 
munity, the Gary School Board proceeded on the 
theory that “It is one of the cardinal principles 


of modern political and industrial organization 
that it is a waste of money to pay salaries larg 
enough to buy judgment, discretion and experi 
skill and then not permit them to be used.” a, 
sequently, Mr. Wirt was given a greater measure 
of freedom in his work at Gary than is possessed 
by almost any other school superintendent in th 
United States. 


czar of Gary, the one stipulation from the schoo! 


He is practically the educational 
board being that he must show results com- 
mensurate with the expenditures. 

When Mr. Wirt said: 


work satisfactorily I must have large auditoriums 


“Gentlemen, to do my 


and large playgrounds,” the school board replied: 

“We will give you these auditoriums, play- 
grounds or any other necessary equipment to 
make the schools meet the full needs of our city, 
providing you will use them, but we are not will- 
ing to go to this additional expense and _ have 
these extra facilities used but fifteen minutes a 
day.” It was with this assurance of strong sup- 
port and no restrictions but to show results, that 
Mr. Wirt went ahead and organized his work- 
study-and-play plan. He was given the same 
freedom of action in his operations as would be 
given to the superintendent of a big manufactur- 
ing plant. 

The Gary plan is also being tried in several 
other cities, modified to a considerable extent 
by the condition of local school buildings, public 
sentiment, a failure to grasp fully the spirit of 
the plan and the lack of trained teachers for the 
special work. During the past year Mr. Wirt has 
been employed for a portion of his time at a 
salary of $10,000, by the city of New York, to 
install the Gary plan in certain of its schools. 

The Gary idea of a school plant: 

“Is a playground, garden, workshop, social 
center, library and traditional school combined 
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eir families. 
lasses it will be possible to determine the 
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he same management. It is considered of 
itest importance that right conditions be 
d for the pleasure and recreation of the 
nd adult. In addition, a properly organ- 
iyground, workshop and school secure 

me attitude of mind toward the reading, 
and arithmetic that the child normally has 
y. Also the shop and school features 
increase the value of the school plant as 
ition and social center for adults.” 


t does the Gary plan propose to do? 


use all the educational oportunities of the 


il of the time, for all of the people, and 
ay which reveals to young and old that 


they are doing is worth while.” 


v does the Gary plan propose to do it? 


having the children in school from eight in 
orning to five in the afternoon and dividing 
ime into a properly balanced work-study- 


iy plan. The school and playgrounds to 
i for recreation purposes for the children 


aturday from nine to five and for adults 


seven to nine-thirty four evenings in the 
The school year to be divided into four 
of twelve weeks each. This will enable 
children who must hasten the completion 
ir school education, to finish the course at 


an earlier age, and for those in no hurry, to take 
vacation term at the time most convenient 


With the workshops and spe- 


rsonal bent of the child and guide him to such a 
hoice of vocation as to greatly lessen the evil 


T 
1+ 


the 


‘blind alley” jobs. 
is given to the academic work, the time for 
irk in the auditorium and playgrounds being 
‘d by the longer day. 
rium and playgrounds is under the control 
special corps of teachers who supervise all 


will lessen the part-time evil, which 
¢ so acute a problem in many of our larger 
, as the longer day and the organization on 
vork-study-and-play 


The regular amount of 


The work of the 


s coming there throughout the day. The 
rs in the traditional subjects have about 


same hours as in other school systems. 


ngs the Gary system will do for other 


is be- 


plan will enable a 
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greater number of children to be taken care of 
in each building. 

It will make possible the teaching of more 
subjects and give better teachers: in the special 
subjects without increased cost. For many years 
there has been a strong sentiment in favor of a 
broader and richer course of study than was com- 
prised in that of the old “Three R’s” and one sub- 
ject after another has crept into the curriculum 
to be taught by those who knew little or nothing 
about them. This necessitated bringing into the 
school system a large corps of specialists to super- 
vise the new work until in some cities the expense 
has become very heavy and has almost destroyed 
the individuality of the class teacher. The Gary 
plan, to a large extent, will relegate these spe- 
cialists to the class room again to teach their own 
subjects and will do away with some of the 
farcical attempts by those with neither the brains, 
aptitude, inclination nor training to teach these 
subjects well. 

It will reduce juvenile crime and misdemeanors 
to a minimum, as it will take care of the child 
during the hours when his parents are employed 
and keep him away from the back alley where 
most of his badness has its inception. It will also 
remove him from the multifold dangers of the 
open street, and keep him happily occupied in 
wholesome, regulated work and play. 

Those not engaged in the immediate work of 
education little realize the great need in our more 
congested districts, where both father and mother 
work during the day, for some provision like 
Dr. Montessori’s case dei babino, at Rome, for 
the care of little children below the school age. 
Even these tiny ones are learning vice and being 
ground to death beneath the traffic. 

It is to be feared that some who advocate the 
adoption of the Gary plan, do so with the idea 
that it will give us less expensive schools. In 
this they will be disappointed. There is no possi- 
bility for reductions aside from school build- 
ings and supervisors. In fact, in many of our 
cities with old buildings, the adoption of the plan 
will necessitate expensive changes before it can 
be put properly in operation. I do not under- 
stand Mr. Wirt bases his claim for consideration 
on giving us cheaper schools, but more efficient 


schools. 


to 


The Gary plan will not enable us to get along 
with fewer teachers, as we have too many pupils 
per teacher now to do the work as it ought to 
be done. 

The Gary plan will not enable us to require 
longer hours of our teachers, as they are now 
undergoing all the nervous outlay that the wel- 
fare of our children will allow. To require more 
will make the teachers tinse-servers insiead of 
instructors. 

The Gary plan will not involve us in sectarian 
difficulties, as the religious feature 1s purely op- 
tional with the parents. If it is the desire of the 
parent that his boy should receive religious 1n- 
struction, at a certain time in the recreation 
period, the boy is excused to attend service in 
his own church; if it is not so desired by the 
parent, the boy remains in school and goes on 
with his play. There is no desire to force reli- 
gious instruction on any one, but this optional 
feature was instituted to meet the wishes of those 
who feel that the children should receive more 
moral and religious instruction than is possible as 
our schools are now organized. It will be seen by 
this that the school authorities have nothing to do 
except to dismiss the pupil to attend as the parent 
has requested. Without this request from the 
parent he stays in school. 

Briefly, the Gary plan will reduce the per 
capita cost for school buildings and for super- 
vision, take care of the children for a longer day, 
through the use of the auditovium, playground 
and shop in connection with the special and 
academic subjects, give the child a more attrac- 
tive and profitable school life, and at the same 
time provide better facilities for recreation and 
continuation schools for adults. 

Our people have developed a sort of smug 
simplicity which feels that whatever is American 


and has been done for a long time is best. 
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The greatest cause of unrest in this nation to- 
day is our failure to comprehend the tremendoys 
rapidity with which we are changing from 4 
rural to an urban people and to change our muni. 
cipal machinery to provide for the new conditions. 

The chief difficulty in solving the city schoo! 
problem is the tenacity with which we cling to the 
scheme of former days. The little red schoo! 
house has been praised justly for the good it 
has done and it still has a great work to do in its 
own community, but its plan of operation is no 
more suited to the needs of a congested cit 
community than the plan of a_ three-masted 
schooner would be suited for the plan of a sub- 
marine. It is because the Gary plan 1s an attempt 
to organize the school work to meet the condi- 
tions of modern city life that it is receiving such 
careful consideration by thoughtful men and 
women. 

It seems to be characteristic of some to get 
excited and to needlessly create enemies for a 
good thing by proclaiming it from the housetops 
as a brilliant discovery by a new genius, when it 
is nothing of the sort. The Gary plan is not ; 
discovery of some new principle in education, it 
is not a panacea for all our educational ills, but 
an attempt by a school man who has been living 
with his eyes and ears open and who has been 


doing some honest thinking, to bring together 


those special subjects which have already been 
sucessful in one school system or another and by 
careful organization and adaptation build them 
into a harmonious whole. which will make our 
children like school better, make them more self- 


reliant because of their having to assume greater 


responsibilities, furnish them with profitable oc- 


cupation for a longer school day, which on ac- 
count of our crowded city streets is bound to 


come, and through this wider range of activities 


enable those in charge of the children to exercise 


a more intelligent influence in guiding them 1 


the choice of a vocation. 
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Among the Colleges 





FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


i 


rge delegation of teachers from the Normal 
d the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in Richmond. Many members of the 
took leading parts in the organization and 
sion of the various sections and will have much 
with the success of the association for the 

year if we are to judge from the following 
ofacers assigned to Farmville instructors: Dr. J. L. 
Iarman, President of the Association; Prof. S. P. 
Duke, Vice-President for the Fourth District; Prof. 
Thomas D. Eason, President of the Science Section; 
Prof. |. M. Lear, President of the History Section; 
Prof. R. V. Long, President of the Manual Arts 


fact 


Section. 

Hon. Henry W. Anderson, of Richmond, ad- 
dressed the student body the past week on the work 
\Var Relief Association. Mr. Anderson, direct 


of tl 
the front in France, brought an interesting 


fron 
message. 

On Tuesday, November 28th, Prof. John M. Clapp, 
of the American Better Speech League, gave two 
forceful talks to the students on better speech, a 
very vital subject to teachers. After Mr. Clapp spoke 
“Ye Old New England Choir” gave, as the second 
number of the star course, a delightful musical pro- 
gram. 

Mir. James M. Grainger attended the meeting of 
the National Council of the Teachers of English in 
New York City several weeks ago and presented to 
that hody the report of the Committee on English 
Teaching in Normal Schools. 

The faculty is busily engaged in the formulation 
of the new four-year college course in which the 


students and alumnae are showing keen interest. 
A class has been organized of seniors graduating this 
year to take the two additional years of college work 


and the Normal will send out June, 1919, its first 
four-year college graduates with the B. S. degree 
lucation. 

in Friday night, December 8th, the Normal 
School Dramatic Club played to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, “A Rose O’ Plymouth Town.” The 
club displayed good dramatic ability, and the produc- 
tion which was under the direction of Miss Wheeler, 
was enjoyed by all. 

\ir. Eason, of the Department of Biology, last 
week addressed the Meherrin School and Civic 
Leacue on “The Dawn of a New Era In Rural Dis- 
tricts.”” 

\liss Pierce, of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, addressed the Patrons’ League of Disputanta 


4 


ae) 
| 


in 


s 


veral weeks ago. 


@ 


On the 22nd of December, President and Mrs. 
Jarman celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding. They were the recipients of many 
beautiful tokens of esteem and good will. 

Mr. T. S. Settle, Secretary of the Play and Rec- 
reation Association of America, gave an illustrated 
lecture to the students Tuesday, December Ioth, on 
the subject of “Play.” During a conference with the 
President and members of the faculty it was found 
that the Farmville Normal School is providing un- 
usual facilities for the training of teachers in the art 
of play supervision. The upper class girls averaged a 
high percentage in the tests given by the Association. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
December 19, 1916. 


One of the most interesting events of the school 
year thus far was the recent observance of “Better 
Speech Week.” Among the features of this week 
were talks by the faculty members and others upon 
better English, posters made by the different class 
organizations to graphically represent the right usage 
of speech, and programs given by these classes, one 
each day at the assembly hour, before the whole 
school. The students showed enthusiasm and orig- 
inality in their different presentations. The junior 
class was awarded the banner, offered the class which 
would take first rank in both posters and public pro- 
gram. Professor John M. Clapp, Secretary of Ameri- 
can Speech League, concluded this week with an 
unusual address upon “Beautifying American Speech.” 


At the Harrisonburg Normal School alumnae 
luncheon, held on Friday of Thanksgiving week, dur- 
ing the educational conference, at Richmond, sixty- 
three “old girls” were present. After short talks were 
made by members of the school faculty, each young 
lady was asked to tell in one minute what she was 
doing this year. This luncheon proved to be such a 
happy success that it was decided at that time to 
make it an annual affair. 

Recently the ladies of the faculty gave the first of 
a series of teas, to be given to the students, one each 
quarter. The library was converted into a drawing 
room for the occasion, and made attractive by potted 
plants, yellow chrysanthemums and a open fire. 

Particularly effectual work has been done this 
quarter at the school in music and dramatics. A 
Greek play was recently given at the regular meeting 
of the Lee Literary Society. Last Sunday afternoon, 
the cantata, “Peace and Good Will,” was sung by a 
chorus of about sixty voices. In this, music talent 
of the town assisted. This assistance was greatly 
appreciated. 
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The recent visit of Mr. T. S. Settle, Field Secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 


during which he held conferences and lec- 
has resulted in a movement to better 


America, 
tured publicly, 
prepare prospective teachers to adequately supervise 
play, and make this a real part of the regular school 
duties. 

Among the things done thus far this session to 
make the student body happier was a delightful sup- 
per last Sunday evening, to which all of the faculty 
A chorus of young ladies sang Christ- 
while a 


was invited. 
dining hall balcony, 
and a soft red glow of candles 


mas carols from the 
fire in the open grate 
added another touch of the Christmas spirit. 
Members of the faculty who have been taking the 
most active part in local Patrons’ Day and other 
President Burruss, Miss 
Miss. Button, Mr. 


educational meetings are 
Miss Sale, 


Dingledine and Mr. Sanger. 


\f 


Seeger, Miss Cleveland, 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
General E. W. Nichols, Superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, has been notified by the 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army, Gen- 
eral Henry P. McCain, that a bulletin has been issued 
by the War Department establishing one infantry, 
one cavalry and one field artillery unit of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers Training Corps at 
the Virginia Military 

This marks the beginning of a new and much 
broader field of work for the Institute. It will em- 
he military side of the instruction more than 


Institute. 


phasize t 

ever and will mean a much closer relation between 
the Institute and the national government than was 
possible before. At the same time, it leaves the 
a mic work, which is of collegiate grade leading 
to liberal arts and scientific degrees, untouched. 
Training young men for civil life will still be the 
chief business of the Institute, but the other side, 
that of training officers for the army, will receive a 
new impetus. 

General Nichols has not been advised as to the 
details of the plan for establishing the units here. 
It is understood, however, that the government will 
furnish a large amount of equipment in the way of 
horses, addition to that 


already supplied. Also, there will be detailed for 


uniforms, guns, etc., in 


service here commissioned army officers, it is said, 
in addition to the commandant of cadets and profes- 
sor of military science, at present Captain H. L. 
Hodges, the first cavalry, U. S. Army. Several non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men may also be 
stationed at the Institute. 

This arrangement will not entail any greater obli- 
gation on the cadets for military service than every 
On the contrary, it will be a great 


citizen now bears. 
advantage to them. 

The following graduates of the Institute recently 
passed the examinations for appointment as second 
lieutenants in the United States Army: 
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pe ee ee ee ee re Orange, Va 
FE: A REA a Te ee Cleveland, Ohio, 
ee ee Richmond, Va 
CRISS, ic To sig sooo a ores North Emporia, \, 
CRORE. Ta iis sims sbi nians San Francisco, Ca] 
GE, Bs Tes whens eee neives Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
DARE. LOW. oo vies mv tiacs sanacee Brooklyn, N, Y. 
es | a, eee Cre ese eee teary a Atlanta, Ga 
CORR BES. 5c vice daw eiwid @ co Sic More Oe Norfolk, Va 
REG Re Be oe wa ercisnawa emus er ocs Fort Smith, Ark 
area Tan. So ES Saitides wenden nw ens Portsmouth, Va 
NCR. Ga ee oe os wenn wien wh Oe Petersburg, Va 
ee ns a cr ee rss or seclaahatvs suemunve nena Petersburg, Va 
Payee. Pe. NO ioscan Se mene arom Key West, 
Piommes, 81,7). Fe. 6.2 csscewne cs Newport News 
PEON, Hoe Pentex ca esas Giana dow eon Emory, Va 
Hump — RAE ssisaica as avccsenis ath kieranete Salisbury, N.C 
ESSN, AN UR oie ditsts dag does o ered Palatka, Fla 
Lafferty, “4 BOs) Noxsitssaesstratsteanataieie San Francisco, Cal 
PLORSNAN, Aes Se Silas eeereweesow ecu Portsmouth, Va 
PA OOPO. RS. Wo. oie ccwraiewuuwan ewes ous Berryville, Va 
BOURGET Ee cic ainteissie keeles Fort Leavenworth, Kan 
ORC IOIAG. Fo. Ts. acs cane sae eieceecees Petersburg, Va 
Bea in Bis bse bxewe alae dlee eae Portsmouth, Va 
Pat. Rican eased wale awe dome Va 
Pree, Alcs Me ics) Guava easseuic aire mugs aia ara nrels Norfolk, Va 
PIS, See) “asin Gaia a wreieee eee ae aig V: 
ERTS ERS - cing Se Siero ciae eee ee Baltimore, Md 
SOMGIT.. BG Ms scdblsous Hi Seka en whe seduce Norton, V 


The following have been appointed second licutet 
ants in the United States Marine Corps: 
BORROW, Dis, ae frsic. times Ordos a weal Norfolk, Va 


eRe We Hi oe eau san oueremip eetntainn Richmond, Va 
PRIMA. PRS WV a once oniswe Geese ee Brooklyn, N. Y 
PR MNOIOS Go Me osc whan aioe atten Washington, D. C 
ls i Co Cale ns arn teary ear ee Lexington, \ 
PRGINS Be ME. kere cc eipougsa asda ero eautenes Reed Island 
ONION io hier a ikic aa Ginlarare > eaesbls Fredericksburg, Va 
ee = oe ae CS ne ee eee Ancon, Canal Zone 
PPRPRMENE, IRs ok o.a Oia eke nibeen a omen melee Atlanta, G 
BOW S60 Us Ty. cess awnwcw apn eaneees Utica, N. Y 
MNS ES 2.2 5 ak ceanisinn a kee Soe cma eae Norfolk, Va 
DENIM Tate sica spa nation dueyacnin nae e EO Oe Savannah, Ga 


Funds are now being raised to erect a bronze 


statue of General Francis H. Smith, the first Supe 
intendent of the Institute. The statue will be : 
eled and cast by Sir Moses Ezekiel, of Rome, 
was a New Market cadet and was graduated iro 
the Institute in the class of 1866. It is planned t 
erect the statue on the parade ground in front 
the Superintendent’s quarters. The cost will be about 


$6,000. At its recent meeting the Baltimore chapter 
of the V. M. Alumni Association subscribed 310 
to the fund. 

The first class has decided to dedicate the 1917 
“Bomb,” the cadets’ annual book, to Captain ‘ont 
gomery B. Corse, of Lexington, Class of 1885. ap- 

ard 


tain Corse retired recently as a member of the 
of Visitors. 

Cadet Samuel B. Witt, of Richmond, has »cem 
elected Editor-in-Chief of the 1918 “Bomb.” 
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(TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


National Education Association is an incor- 
organization of teachers, others engaged in 
mal work, and educational institutions, its 
nd purpose being “to elevate the character 
ince the interests of the profession of teach- 
to promote the cause of popular education 
nited States.” It was organized in 1857 under 
e “National Teachers’ Association.” 
annual dues for active and associate mem- 
two dollars. Active members, however, pay 
rollment fee the first year of two dollars, 
their initial payment four dollars. Institu- 
re listed as active members and may be repre- 
at the meetings by their executive officers. 
members enjoy certain advantages over asso- 
embers, some of which are: Active members 
e privileged to vote. Active members are 
the year-book’of the Association, with their 
nal positions, titles and degrees, and year of 
ent. This year-book is published annually, its 
s are kept strictly up-to-date, and it constitutes 
rmanent mailing list of the Association. The 
volume of proceedings, the year-book, the 
il Education Association Bulletins, and the 
| reports are sent free of charge to these mem- 
vho number between seven and eight thousand 
leading educators of the United States. In 
r opinion, it is doubtful whether there are to be 
anywhere a more valuable volume of educa- 
literature than the annual proceedings of the 
nal Education Association. 
sociate members usually retain membership for 
one year. They are recruited annually from 
inity of the meeting, and join the Association 
purpose of attending the meeting and obtain- 
he proceedings thereof, to which they are en- 
There are between six and ten thousand such 
berships taken out each year, the largest num- 
heing over twenty thousand in Boston in 1903. 
National Education Association has nineteen 
rtments covering every phase of educational ac- 
\ These departments have their own officers 
nd meet at the time of the annual meeting of the 
general body to discuss questions pertaining to their 
respective fields. 
ery teacher who is interested in the advance- 
ment of the profession must necessarily be interested 
In advancement of the associations or organiza- 
tions having as their purpose the building up of the 
Every teacher should carry a member- 


> 


profession. 


ship in the local teachers’ organization, the State 
teachers’ organization, the national teachers’ organi- 
ition, and the organization representing the particu- 





lar phase of educational work in which he or she 
may be interested. Each has a distinct purpose; 
each can accomplish for the profession some things 
which the others cannot; and each will bring to the 
individual member benefits different from those de- 
rived from the others. 

We earnestly hope that many teachers and ad- 
ministrative officials in the State will join the Na- 
tional Education Association this year and attend its 
meetings. For further information address S. P. 
Duke, Director for Virginia, Farmville, Va. 


“PEABODY DAY” 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL CELEBRATION 
Exercises to be held in all of the schools of the South 
February 7, 1917 
SUGGESTIVE PRoGRAM 

1. Song by the School — “America.” 


>, Bible Reading and Prayer by Local Minister. 
Selections by Pupils (Nos. 1 to 6, one Pupil Recit- 


: ing but one selection). 

4. Reading of Extracts from George Peabody’s Let- 
ters of Gift by the Teacher or Member of 
Local Board (pages 9 to 12). 

5. Short Talk by Teacher in Charge or Invited 


Speaker, or Reports by Pupils as follows on: 
(a) George Peabody’s Life (pages 4 to 6). 
(b) His Philanthropies (pages 7 to 13). 

(c) How His Gift to the South Has Been 

Used (pages 14 to 19 and 26). 
(d) George Peabody College for Teachers 
(pages 20 to 25). 

6. Selections by Pupils (Nos. 7 to 11). 

7. Poetic Tributes to Mr. Peabody (Nos. 12 to 15). 
Song by the School—‘“Star Spangled Banner,” 

“Dixie,” or “Sewanee River.” 

Note. The numbers in 3, 6 and 7 above refer to 
quotations, etc., immediately following in the “Pea- 
body Lay” pamphlet. The references in 4 and § 
are to pages in the same booklet. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE ONE IN CHARGE OF THE PROGRAM 
The above program is merely suggestive. The 

teacher will, of course, vary it according to local cir- 

cumstances and conditions and according to the time 
to be given to the exercises. 

Important. Prepare the program 
definite hour, announce the exercises and invite the 
patrons and friends of the school. Publish in your 
local newspaper the program and the names of those 
to take part in the exercises. 


early, set a 
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IN PAGE COUNTY 
December 27, 1916. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 


Dear Mr. Everett: 

The enclosed circular letter issued to trustees and 
teachers by the Livision Superintendent of Schools 
of Page and Rappahannock counties has been sent 
to this office by a friend. 

We wish to endorse most heartily what it says 
and express the hope that other school officials over 
the State may adopt equally practical means of pre- 
serving the health of the school children. 

Very sincerely, 
ENNION G. WILLIAMS, 
State Health Commissioner. 


To the Trustees and the Teachers: 

Diphtheria (and membranous croup, which is the 
same thing so far as we are concerned) has already 
appeared in several sections of the division, and I 
feel it my duty to call upon you to co-operate in 
every possible way in preventing the spread of this 
disease. The health of the children is more impor- 
tant than their education. I am, therefore, mailing 
you this letter at my individual expense and I ask 
you to read every word of it and to write to me and 
tell me what you have done and what you are going 
to do for the sake of the children in this time of 
peril. 

The most popular and, at the same time, the most 
ineffectual precaution, seems to be the closing of the 
public schools in the infected vicinity. This may be- 
come necessary if the epidemic assumes unusual pro- 
portions so that preaching and all other public gath- 
erings are prohibited —but not until then. We can 
say who shall not come to school, but we cannot say 
who shall compose a promiscuous audience. If we 
set the children free we can neither keep them away 
from the disease nor infected children away from 
The thing to do is to keep the children in school 


them. t 
Permit me to make the 


and the disease out of school. 
following suggestions: 


1. Keep your school room scrupulously clean. 


2. Oil your floor to keep down dust. 
3. Require individual drinking cups. 


4. Use a cooler instead of a water bucket and 


keep it covered. If a bucket must be used keep it 
outside the door. 

5. See that the children bring their lunches in 
well covered buckets or boxes and do not exchange 


articles of food. 







6. Caution the children not to exchange books or 
pencils snd to keep their pencils, fingers, etc., out of 
their mouths and away from their faces. 

7. Let plenty of fresh air into your room. 

8. Remember that when diphtheria is around every 
sort throat is suspicious and send every child under 
suspicion home until he recovers. 

9. Do not permit children from infected families 
to come upon your school grounds. 

10. Public speaking of all kinds and public meet- 
ings should not be permitted in school buildings 
until all danger is passed. 

11. Teachers should keep in touch with this office 
and report every rumor of an outbreak immediately, 

12. Write to the Department of Health, Rich- 
mond, Va., and ask them to send you, free of charge, 
their bulletin of November, 1910, and other literature 
on Diphtheria. 

13. Meet every emergency calmly and sensibly 
and do not alarm the children unnecessarily. 

14. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter and 
tell me of health conditions in your neighborhood. 


Yours for the children’s sake, 


Jno. H. Booton, 


Division Superintendent. 


TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Evincton, Va., December 15, 1916 
Editor Journal: 


I was in Richmond attending the Educational Con- 
ference and had with me a list of teachers and trustees 
of this district to whom we wished you to send the 
JourNaAL. I failed to see you, however, and handed th 
list to Superintendent Garbee, who promised to see you 
Mr. Garbee advises me that he mailed you the list. and 
so far as I know the teachers and trustees are receiving 
the JOURNAL. 

The purpose of this letter, however, is to request the 
co-operation of yourself and the JourNAL in bri 
to the attention of the school trustees and others in 
terested in the work The State Trustees’ Assoc 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, no notice 
ever has been given of the meeting or the work « 
organization in Richmond last month; this, I th: 
very unjust to us, as the State Trustees Associati: as 
been organized for several years and meetings are '°g 
larly held at the time of the Educational Conference, 
but it seems that we have been practically ig: 





very 


nder 


ilies 
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minimizing the importance of our work and 
tendency to handicap us and cause interest to 
ome extent. 


irk of the State Trustees’ Association is of 

irtance to the educational interests of the 

it is our purpose to make an extraordinary 
m now until the next meeting to interest all 
icational people of this State in this work, and 
of no better medium to reach the people than 
the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

already written to Mr. McGehee requesting 
nd you the names and addresses of officers of 

Trustees’ Association, also a copy of the 
f the last meeting, requesting the courtesy of 
\L to publish same, and also from time to time 


to write you articles pertaining to our work and also 
requesting other trustees in the State to do likewise. 

From time to time I will also endeavor to interest 
others in different parts of the State in the work of the 
State Trustees’ Association by articles published in 
your magazine. 

I will be very glad to hear from you, advising that 
we may have the hearty and active co-operation of your 
JourNAL along the lines already indicated. 


Yours very truly, 
EUGENE OULD, 
President State Trustees’ Association. 


A reply to this letter is found in the Journal’s Edi- 
torial Department.—EbiTor. 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





NOVEMBER REPORTS 
utile paralysis has subsided in Middlesex and 
ils are open now and hard at work. 


E. C. PERCIFPULL, Supt. 





e city of Norfolk, we are proceeding with build- 
\V. H. Taylor School, $100,000.00, to be ready 
er i, EDiz. 

R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 


ve been so busy in fitting up new schools in 
ville county, am sorry I could not make any 
its than I did in November. 


HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 


/azewell county, measles has prevented better at- 


e and larger enrollments in several of the 


W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 


\lexandria county, there are two full time spe- 
chers of domestic science, one in Arlington and 


Jefferson district. 


GEO. W. ZACHARY, Acting Supt. 


schools of Amherst county are progressing 
but without any special incident worthy of 
here. 


Cc. LL. SOOTE, Supt 


Circuit Court of Charlotte county declared a 


levy of 55 cents unlawful and refunded to the 
rn Railroad the sum of $200.00 as unlawfully 


S. P. DANIEL, Supt. 


The teachers of the Danville schools made 660 visits 
to the homes of the school children. This is very good 
for g1 teachers. 


F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 


Sickness contracted by visiting schools in O¢to- 
ber is the reason I did not visit the schools of Buck- 
ingham in November. 


JOHN A. TWYMAN, Supt. 


The schools of Accomac are all well filled. There 
is no reason to complain as to results from labors of 
our teachers. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


The Alexandria schools are doing splendid work. 
The commercial course is attracting a great deal of at- 
tention among students and patrons. We were for- 
tunate in securing the services of a most capable man 
for the head of the department. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


All white schools in Madison county are supplied 
with teachers except one. We need six colored teachers. 
The November enrollment was very good and attend- 
ance exceptional. We will be unable to get all schools 
in good running order until after Christmas. 


J. N. MILLER, Supt. 


Again, we make a little over 80 per cent average 
attendance in the whole county of Halifax. As you will 
see, most of my time last month was right in the field. 
Results from this supervision are becoming more and 
more satisfactory. 


H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 








All of the visits to the schools of Dinwiddie were 
made by my assistant, Mr. Zehmer. 
Every school in the division has been visited once or 
Several evenings have been spent in helping the 


Geo. Baskerville 
more 
teachers to organize civic leagues in their respective 
schools. 


: EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 


This month we received our first appropriation from 
This was smail, but in time will 
likely produce considerable 
Shenandoah. The 


with me in 


U. S. Forest Lands. 
revenue for the schools of 
many 


the 


county demonstrator visited 


behalf of club work for 


schy ols 
children. 


C. V. SHOEMAKER, Supt. 


I do not know if anything can be done, but, if pos- 


sible, something should be done to lessen, if cannot 


such contagious diseases as diphtheria, whoop- 
Many of our schools in Caro- 


eliminate, 
ing-cough and scarlatina. 
line have been thoroughly demoralized by diphtheria 
this session. It is hard to estimate what this disease is 
costing both in money and lost opportunities. 


JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 


week of November I gave to the educational 


hence the 


One 
conference, reduced number of visits to the 
schools of Southampton county. We held an informal 
teachers’ institute November 11th, so far as the work 
of the Dr. Jas. S. Wilson ad- 
dressed the teachers on the importance of definite, pur- 
poseful instruction. The address was highly practical 
and helpful. Our schools close for the holidays on 
December 21st, and they will reopen January 3rd. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


teachers was concerned. 


schools of Warwick and York counties 
very Many 
have had to contend with diphtheria, 
We are having 


Some otf the 


have made a good average attendance. 
of the schools 
measles and other contagious diseases. 
some of the best work ever done by our teachers and 
all are working at their tasks with diligence. The worth 
of a good faithful teacher cannot be appreciated too 
much. 


A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 


The superintendent of Gloucester has been able to 
visit a larger number of schools this month through the 
kindness of a friend who has furnished an automobile. 
We can report a growing interest, nothing phenomenal, 
but a steady upward progress. Our high schools are 
doing good solid work. Gloucester will welcome all who 
may visit us with friendly criticisms, showing us how 
we may do better. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
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School demands in Giles county are at present j 
school funds. Our school levies must be 
increased. Our schools are making progress. | quoy 
from a letter from Mr. E. E. Worrell after visiting m 
division: “I am frank to say that so far as | coulj 
observe, the schools of your county are in the best shay: 
they have been since I began my work in 1909.” Oj 
of the weakest points in the schools of my division js ; 
much lower per cent of attendance than should | 


advance of 


Many parents are asleep on this line. 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt 


The month of November was set aside by me for thy 
purpose of having all the teachers of Henrico count 
visit the homes of patrons. I am glad to be able to r. 
port a total of 1,018 visits to the homes of patron: 
Much good will result from this work. It was visiting 
on the intensive plan. The months of January 
February in 1917 will be used for beautifying the insi 
of the school buildings. Pictures will be placed on t 
walls and the school rooms will be made more attracti) 


J. D. HARRIS, Supt 


November enrollment and average were the best j 
the history of Isle of Wight county. November averag 
daily attendance for whites, based on enrollment, wa: 
A most interesting meeting of color 
teachers was held 1oth, with a full attend 
We shall have a full complement of colored 
teachers this New 
at Smithfield and Magnet are sufficiently completed 
Four rooms 


88% per cent. 
November 
ance. 
colored 


session. school buildings 


use, and both are excellent buildings. 
Smithfield and three at Magnet with a kitchen in ea 


GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


Teachers’ 


The Nelson 


Lovingston on 


County Institute, 
November 2nd and 3rd, was large! 
attended and characterized by great earnestness of 
pose for the betterment of school conditions. Mar 
excellent papers were read and discussed by the teacl- 
ers. Able and instructive addresses were delivé 
Dr. Snavely, of the University of Virginia; Mr. J. \ 
Everett, of the VirciIntA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at 
Mr. J. H. Montgomery, Secretary of the State Co 
tive Education Association. The enrollment for Novem- 
ber, 1916, shows an increase of 231, and the daily aver- 
age attendance of 207 over November, IgI5. 


H. T. HARRIS, Supt 


The teachers’ institute of Northampton county was 
held Saturday, November 25th, at the Tidewater In- 
stitute with 24 present. A program was 
rendered by the teachers and addresses were mt 
Mr. A. D. Wright, of the Department of Pul In- 
struction, Mr. E. G. Tankard, superintendent, and Mr 
Peters, principal of Cape Charles High School. Tw 


teachers 








‘ouraging. 
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e being added to the Cape Charles School; one 
ised for class room work for the third teacher, 
is for school kitchen. 
E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


ingo district, Princess Anne county, we have 
| an annex to the Creeds High School cost- 
10.00, patrons contributing one-half the amount 
In the same district a new modern school 
is being erected near Charity, containing five 
nd an auditorium, supposed to be completed by 
t of January, 1917, the building and equipments 
$5,000.00, the patrons paying one-half of cost. 
il leave only two white ungraded schools in the 
These cannot be consolidated. With a few ex- 
_ the one and two-room schools will very soon 
ng of the past in Princess Anne county. 
O. B. MEARS, Supt. 


a month, the faculties of the Normal School 
Harrisonburg schools have a joint meeting to 
problems of interest that pertain to the schools 
Normal School. A paper is read by one who is 
ted for the purpose; this is to be a study of some 
1. After this a discussion of some live topic is 
up when four or six discuss the proposition in 
minute speeches pro and con. For Monday night, 
December 11th, the question is “Pupils in the Grades and 
High School Should be Exempted from the 
Examinations Because of High Class Stand- 

\. Kk. Hopkins, John C. Myers and Miss Annie 
ins will discuss the affirmative, and Miss Julia 
riton, W. S. Hundley and W. H. Keister will defend 


gative. 


() e 


W. H. KEISTER, Supt. 


The Radford city school nurse began her work 


October Ist and is conducting her work very success- 


The people are co-operating very heartily and 

re interested in the work. All school children are being 
ned and parents are having them treated as fast 
ssible. The physicians of the city are giving 
tance and co-operating in the work. Where it is 
eeded, the nurse has arranged for specialists from 
earby cities. The funds for this work are contributed 
city council, industrial plants, schools and in- 

ils. We were fortunate in securing a good 
and has proved to be one of the most satis- 


factory propositions we have ever undertaken. 


J. P. WHITT, Supt. 


he progress of the work in Henry county is en- 
We would make special mention of the fine 


work at Martinsville under Principal O. G. McGavock 
and lis fifteen faithful assistants, and of the fine work 
in the four-room school at Ridgeway under Principal 
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Edgar Stinson. We would also especially commend the 
improvement at Fontaine under Misses Moore and 
Frye. We haven’t the space to mention one and two- 
room schools that are showing rapid improvement in the 
grade of the work they are doing. The Bassett build- 
ing is nearing completion and the Reed Creek building 
is now occupied by thirty-two proud and happy chil- 
This is by far the best one-room building in 
The high school attendance was particu- 
With 180 on roll, the daily 


dren. 
the county. 
larly good this month. 
average was 170.08. 
W. B. GATES, Supt. 


All schools in Loudoun county in operation with 
the exception of four colored schools. The reports of 
white schools show an increase of 90 in enrollment and 
80 in average daily attendance over corresponding 
month of last year. Mt. Gilead district reports 80 
per cent of white school population*on the roll for 
November. This is the best record of any rural dis- 
trict recorded in the county. Patrons’ Day was cele- 
brated generally throughout the county and_ largely 
Interest on the part of patrons is steadily 
growing. Our county nurse and home demonstration 
agent are contributing greatly to our progress. The 
advance sheet containing complete list of prize sub- 
jects for 1917 school fair is in the hands of teachers. 


W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 


attended. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the teachers 
and patrons of Fairfax county was held at Bailey’s 
Cross Roads on the 18th instant. In addition to an 
interesting program by the teachers and school offi- 
cials, Dr. Hall-Quest, of the University Extension 
Board, and Dr. Flannigan, of the State Board of 
Health, were present, and made most interesting ad- 
dresses. Dr. Hall-Quest gave us not only a new 
vision, but hope and inspiration in the supervision of 
the study of the child; and Dr. Flannigan, in his 
usual and forceful way, gave us great help in the 
matter of “Community Health— How to Promote 


and Conserve It.” 
M. D. HALL, Supt. 


November has been an ideal month for school work, 
accounting largely for an average attendance of nearly 
80 per cent. of the enrollment in Pittsylvania county. 
The districts of Staunton River and Dan River were 
visited during the month by State School Inspector 
Wright. The district board of the former and the 
division superintendent had the pleasure of accompany- 
ing the inspector, by automobile, two days among the 
schools of that progressive district. Whether by agree- 
ment or not, all seemed to be mutually pleased, and the 
schools, of course, correspondingly benefited. The 
dedicatory exercises on the completion of the elegant 
high school building at Whitmell, Tunstall district, will 
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take place on December 15th, when an address by Hon. 


P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, Washing- 


be de live red. 


F. B. WATSON, Supt. 


The enrollment and average daily attendance in Scott 


are fit better than any previous year. We have 328 
hig hool pupils wt an average dai'ty attendance of 
more than 300. We will soon complete at Fort Black- 
more one of the most modern school buildings in Vir- 
ginia. The dition to Shoemaker High School, cost- 
ing about $18,000, is nearing completion. When this 
additiot1 ished, Gat City can boast of as good, if 
not thi t chool building of any town of its 
i Southwest Virginia We have eleven well 
patro ed ti chools in Scott two added this 
yeat Fairview and Midway Our county school 
board is arranging for efficient medical inspection of 
ol We have just finished a $4,000.00 addi- 
tion to the Dungannon high school, and added another 
teach 1 « more grade, making ten grades and 
five te t Patrons’ Day was well observed in Scott 
‘ t ll send you some reports of same with 
I t mor y report 
W. D. SMITH, Supt. 
Mr. W. W. Edwards, State School Inspector, came 
up to Fredericksburg on November 15th, and with the 
superintendent visited the hools of Spotsylvania 
county The ( ancellor four-room school passed in- 
spection and was accredited as a two year high school, 
much to the satisfaction of the patrons and school of- 
ficial On t 17th, an interesting meeting of the 
teachers, trustees and patrons was held at the county 
seat e R. E. Lee school building, when Mr. Ed- 
ward s earnest and forceful manner, addressed 
this well attended gathering. Some excellent papers 
were also read by the teachers, which called forth in- 
teresting discussions on the various pertinent subjects. 
On tl jt quit 1 good meeting of the colored 
teachet ind patrons gathered at the Snell graded 
school and listened to a stirring and most excellent 
spec om Att ey Thomas Walker, of Gloucester 
county, and reorganized the county and district teachers’ 


A fine meeting of ci 


st iff rd 


tize ns, 


patrons and some of the 





county met at the Garrisonville 


30th and carried out a most excellent 


sc ‘ CT 

DI District Demonstrator Shackleford, in com- 
pa th County Demonstrator Cole, were on hand, 
and the former delivered a strong and inspiring address, 
and Mr. Cole, constantly assiduous in work for school 
impr¢ nent, aided much in making the meeting suc- 
cessful and lasting result. Miss Keim, the popular 
prin 1 of the school with her experienced assistant 
teacher, Mrs. Gill, together with the active school and 


‘ve much credit for their good work in 
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the Garrisonville community. Teachers of | 


tricts are holding regular monthly meetings. 


JAMES ASHBY, 


The new Millboro High School, Bath cou 
dedicated on November 3rd with appropriate « 
The afternoon program was presided over by t 
Mr. J. E. 


ti. superintendeit, 


cipal. Dobbins, while addresses wet 


contractor and 


Professor Manahan, of the University, made 1 


dress at the evening session and Miss Katherine 


ton, an elocutionist, gave us some delightful 


sonations and stories. I have never seen such 


taken in a school by patrons, and on account 


manner in which they show their appreciation 
this We a 


five wagons, which we found necessary to brin; 


for remarkable results at school. 


children from three one-room schools. The 
ance of 160 will undoubtedly go to 175 and th 
The 
some interest taken in the school can in no sn 
be attributed to the 
Mr. J. E. 


has 


ment has far exceeded our expectations. 


popularity of their pri 


principal, Dobbins, under whose ad: 


tion the school made remarkable 


building 


progres 


consists of six rooms and auditorium, 


and has all modern conveniences, sucl 


of brick, 
air heat, 


and 


are two large play 


with excellent ventilation, drinking fou 


anitary toilet arrangements in basement 


rooms in the basement and 


this basement space will be used for manual 
laboratories and domestic science kitchen. 


\ school 


Thomastown on the evening of 


league orgal 


November 30t! 


improvement was 


league should do wonders. The enrollment in 


rapidly increasing and will eventually reach 
high mark. 


My duties in Bath have demanded such clos 


tion that I 

Highland he enrollment 

substantially hat of October. 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, S 


any of the scl 


visit 
oe 


was unable to 
during the month. 


cf ised above 


The schools of this city have received app! 
tions from the City Council during the past tw: 
aggregating $308,000.00 the [ 
buildings. The Board contemplates building s! 
buildings, three for white children and three fi 


for purpose of 


ored children. One of the six buildings is n 


completion and another, the new high school 


1 
n 


ing, has just been begun. It is expected t 


building will be completed by December 1, 19 

The following is a brief description of thi 
school building: 

It is situated on a lot 500 feet by 240 feet, 
of the lot. The building will | 
feet in length, with an average width of abo 
feet. It 


the long side 


will contain three stories and a bas« 





ners 


jue design. 


floors and has a seating capacity of 1,200. 
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ement being raised about six feet, about the 
f the lot. It will contain approximately 
10 cubic feet. The whole building will be of 
st modern approved type of fire-proofing, all 
floors and ceiling being of reinforced concrete 


basement contains a suite of five rooms set 
for industrial training for boys, a similar pro- 
for industrial training for girls, separate lunch 
. for girls and boys, adequate shower baths and 
_ the furnace room and a commodious gym- 
n 72 feet by 80 feet. 
e remaining three floors contain twenty-four 
rooms, a suite of five rooms set apart for science 
ing, containing laboratory, lecture room and 
rooms; two large study halls; a library room; 
, room for men teachers; a club room for lady 
: an infirmary; a board of directors’ room; 
dministrative office rooms; locker rooms; and 
ite and conveniently located toilets on every 
In addition, there is a large auditorium of 
One end of the auditorium is a com- 
The auditorium extends through 
The 
will be of noiseless rubber composition of the 
material used in all of the corridors. The audi- 


semi-circle. 


ium is separately heated, lighted and ventilated, 
| is so situated that it may be used with perfect 
edom during school hours, or at night without 
ring the other portions of the building. There 
ix large doors opening into the auditorium from 
spacious covered porticoes which separate it on 
r side from the projecting wings of the building. 
here are six entrances to the building besides 
ec to the auditorium. The stairways are enclosed 
ichout and are approached through double swing 
proof and smoke-proof glass 


doors on every 
They are in reality inside fire escapes, though 


e seems to be small necessity for fire escapes on 
ilding of this type. 

he unique features of the building are the size 
nd arrangement of-its auditorium, the double study 
idea, the arrangement for teaching the sciences 
industrial work, the gymnasium, the toilet ar- 


ments and the stairway arrangements. 


(he furniture and other appointments of the 


hitectural beauty. 


ng will be of the most approved type. 


he heating and ventilating system will consist 
eparate heating and ventilating ducts for every 


with automatic temperature and humidity con- 
The lighting is unilateral, and due regard has 


n paid to every modern requirement for sanitation. 
'n the whole it may be truly said that the build- 


the best we can make it from the standpoint of 
| administration, civic usefulness, sanitation and 
In design it is dignified and 


imental and chaste and impressive. 


F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 
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VISITS 


Division No. Visits 
SN sods oes sy SAE SRE Soa Caso 4M aS ON 71 
PRS 26 coasiccne kee wae Ce eNS STS wAeee — 
Bo re 185 
PUCKORGTIG CORNED oiciiscenciiwandecadsceaesvens 54 
Sy Glikdkeenseubedendsakeeeseapeetdcens 
Amelia 
cas Shida panes eed obi dattasee ee 
GRRE does Sado piedictye st SAR SOCKS ec elwe ee 23 
IE Shik ohn a onic ano teen beekines II 
ME oc aise oa Ch aahe ace Peck c ae Ie Moka 60 
Bath, 26 
Hates } aT SEP cde Phan, SR ge tenet ee a ee ee 26 
I SESE ete care Renee er el PS SP er 
DE dingh Hi tedinedasoeennseddektesakoud cues 16 
ED Sitadtssneeteududsucdesi see catenrcuds 32 
gg ee ee eee er eee pe 50 
NE oc al nO ee Moth ops clee as 29 
DT ie cena ok acd ea as oe Toe 25 
REIN rg ris ho eae een ee boawancu oO 
EE hi eC aksecunnee 4 mididaiw bean Keka ete 158 
ree ee he eee ee 36 
DUNNE Aitdiu nada cae wewanes ete auc baud cia ehenn 68 
ST hictids DiKK Es da udekeeKuwemNSeduedon 
Charles City, 33 
eS Se eee ee eee ee 81 
New Kent, 28 
ERSTE tee ene are ene ee ee 45 
COME, 6. 2s okwikcle secwiaw ccd h enw ebaes 116 
EY fivcnsnuacedadewiksb dS sbinadddwasins 85 
EN irebnchrdad wen cetweuiets siuaduandweees 21 
Sc inhataiadwsd vn des iamiea dad éibba aw nd adele 19 
_ FIER S ES nee ee eee ae ee 20 
Cumberland, 41 
ccna, Penis a Sickiaheystiwadesealies 72 
0 FE Been ee ere are 122 
RUE crests Sucre i sie Lee SEN 7 
EE neal e enue had wud eediadwelbas 86 
I en Sak kn oe eda bean vewecmuencut 
Essex, 32 
neces ieiieask Pasi ele Se ioateaseiretubs ata sieeve aes 76 
REE SEES ee ne ere ee 20 
EY Athpidsusietiansdicadouacuenanewie sebbiaben 33 
DEY Sicuxed cenemkbanbebi dks sviCsdnsecnancie 46 
DEE dcidukaddpaewek uid wiswerdadk dutbeones 83 
DET i cbnid obudcavehewattueceusecesadeas 
Frederick 
rn ll a fesiiienctt intiececins 
a ee oe 
RES clei ioa acictoms tn xk g waa Rae ews Si in mete 29 
EE, dswiedindablinde eu tadedchdsseasaend es 60 
tt bhi dns vane aecie dad aan bins arcaiases 45 
Greene, 14 
Widinen. oe ' Serica Ske wee Kees ie Re 46 
CEE enccvenbwiednisedwiasddekwevickaenus 39 
EES ae ere eee meme TET bo 85 
ice nvbendiadan nica Gaus ocadeciws 42 
Co ee RE ee ee a ae oak 
ET cial bcdnetaeencedadcswwensucerehenatnes 45 
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Henry Ba ie-od sted ees Rees ee 6 Prince Edward .......030..0s0siseesevsee. 
Isle of Wight Seen Pree eee 109 Princess PE: 22). Sao sisnreres oe nueaa ena aaa 4! 
ie Chem we cow kun cuaneawdeedioers ag Primce WMA ... . 2606s csssereesossee cues 40 
King William 7o «6s Pulaski ...... 43 
Lancaster, 26 ) 6 Radford 63 
Northumberland, 20 | —— eee enema pees Ay RSCHINONG CHEY -oidcik cise snes kde wan 0e0es “ 
Ecsite so Richmond county | 
Loudoun 66 Westmoreland a ice ei a 
Louisa Roanoke city 123 
Lunenbur: Roanoke county ee ee eT ee >| 
Lynchburg Rockbridge ...... 
Mathews, o ) _ Rockingham 
Middlesex, 45 | 45 Russell 
Mecklenburs — POONER! Secu rae aare aio Vc ieiouses< 8> 
Montgomer. go Shenandoah .................00- sees. vf 
Ricadesedid "Smyth } 
PRONE as alan oss shales creo re eae eshte mes UTE a 108 Southampton i 24 
Newport No 43 Spotsylvania, 2t Yo 
neialle cite 412. Stafford, 1 J . 
Norfolk count) 84 Staunton 1] 
Northampton 79 SURINAM bases nie Gsceran oe we 3 
Oran 2 Tazewell 35 
Page, 34 ) P Warren 4l 
Rappahannock, 4 | 3 Warwick, 16 P 
Patric 66 York, 46 f ‘ 
I iiss osc ole, hcenesheso a ovis Racsoecrontin 132 Washington 6; 
Pittsvlvani 49 WV PREMISE, oo ca 2 ose as cae Ganehness 18 
Portsmouth oO DUNE. oe eae as et eee mesa eis 

20 Wythe 14 


Powhatan 
Prince 


Suss¢ x, 35 


George, 


a) .. pstiehosiaca as teas iorvetay Mae 


Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 


j indicate missing reports. 

















Just Adopted by the 


Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


and recommended by the Department of Public Instruction 
for teachers preparing for the state examination in 


Theory and Practice 


Everyday Pedagogy | 


By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN 
310 pages. $1.00. 


A book which aims to make the every-day management 


tive. 

and will be of immense value to the teacher in meeting th 
arise daily in every school. The partial table of contents giv 
and arrangement of material. 


I. The Teacher. ba 


Il. The Teacher’s Equipment. XV. 
IIl. The School Building and Grounds. XVI. 
IV. Apparatus. XXV. 
V. Starting In. XXVITI. 
VI. Going On. XXVIII. 
VII. The Physical Comfort of the 
Child. 


Although much of the material applies specifically t 
teacher will find a vast amount of invaluable material in 
practical book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


It reflects a thorough study of class-room needs and of carefully tested theory, 





of class-rooms more effec- 


ose class-room crises that 
en here indicates the scope } 


Dictionary Study. 
The Poem. | 
The Story. 


Special Exercises. 
Play. 
Discipline. 


o rural conditions any 
this clear, sensible and 


NEW YORK CITY 
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with this strong National Bank is a Progressive 
j - ° e 
Trust Company, combining under one manage- 
' 
| ment a complete Banking and Trust service for 
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the convenience and benefit of the people. 
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| SCHOOL SUPPLIES, "1!!! 
? 4 ialogues. Plays. ills. Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, 
' Courtis Standard San tonemtias eau, iaeas rite E) ae vet < "ak 
: ¢ Educational mooks and Aids for 1 eacaers, Reward Gift Cards, D awing, 
' 4 Md : “4 § ewing, or'ng. phabet, Number, eading eport, and Busy- ; 
¢ Practice Tests In Arithmetic 4 Ag A ee cg we Betty ie: Ranta any nls A nao 4 
} $ board stencils. Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, 
—— Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Waints, Crayons. Erasers, Scissors, 
! \lake teaching efficient because they are based Mage, Globes, Chere, ehelvent, ihethensie an ° 
j the following fundamental educational prin- 3 Address to A. J FOUCH COMPANY. WARREN, PA. 4 
| . ee ne 
; 1. Definition of aim. ; ae 
' 2. Limitation of training. 4 
e,e . es . ’ > > 
| 3 Recognition of individual differences. | + BRADLEY'S Helps for Progressive Teachers 
é ° ecialization of training. 
j 4 P ‘ g. Picture Cut-Outs (in three sets) per set....$ .25 
} 5. Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. Alice in Wonderland Mother Goose Series > 
i 6. Proper division of work between $+ [{ _  ______ Miscellaneous Designs a 2 
teacher and class. Bt = ee 
; 7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. Folk Dances for Young People. Van Cleve. - 4 
Gs a = 6.nis'alb Wikid 00 a6 ane @60 0 40.64 0 2.0 
; e Teacher’s Manual gives explicit directions j Toy Money, Colored Pegs, Word and Number ? 
' the use of the Tests: for the detection, diag- Builders and complete equipments for the busy 
j s, and remedy of individual defects; and for ‘ — % us your order for prompt shipment. 
; handling of the material with the least possible Catalog on request. 
; ulty. It answers all questions likely to arise. 
‘ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
} These Tests are casy for the ; 
i teacher to use ‘ 1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
? . e . i 
\ plete information may be had from the Y eit i aia tt es se 
j ishers. 
: 4 ,% 
' 7 
' WO RLD BOOK COM P ANY } When replying to advertisements, please mention the } 
s Yonkers-on-Hudson New York i Virginia Journal of Education 
\ 
$o0<s — . o-<-<. +--+ + . 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT Virginia Polytechnic Institute : 
=a and 
Don’ ] = . ° é 
ee ee Agricultural and Mechanical College | 
other year with window ' 
‘ shades that are more Blacksburg, Virginia 1 
, bother than good. The j ‘ ‘ _ } 
window shade las. on _A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
. ; ene Engineering. H 
re Seay _ Fifteen degree courses offered. } 
j the health and welfare Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. \ 
of the child. Winter Short Course in Agriculture. j 
Naturally the child } A corps of fifty-three professors and in- + 
‘ eal he te a . structors. } 
ee ats first con- Expenses for the session to a state student, ; 
sideration in the school, $256.75. $ 
‘ but light and ventilation Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- ' 
should be the second plied with baths and fresh water from a spring | 
ae ee oe regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. ; 
} ; ; Military Science and Tactics—Commandant ¢ 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK U. S. Officer detailed by the government. ! 
Adjustable Window Shades Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- i 
assure the required amount of light and air at all nations held the week preceding the opening j 
hy ae are constructed in such a way that of the session. H 
hey wi not, in fact, ea ot get et of “der. seal 2 AV dav j 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is Session always opens on the Wednesday | 
solved for all times. nearest the 21st of September. 
In doing your school shopping this year be Summer School conducted each summer for ¢ 
sire to specify Draper's Window Shade. Write six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- | 
our catalog. mencement. \ 
4 H 
i Luther O. Draper Shade Co. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. ' 
e : 
! SPICELAND, IND. s Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. j 
+ ° ° $< -0-—-0-—-0 -° o-—-° ° ; 
+-< ° o ” °. -. 4 
{ i 
H 
' 
‘ 
The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of : 

4 

t 
' 
e $ 
Whittet ¢@, Shepperson | 
$ 
1 pp | 
° 
$ ’ \ 
Printers 
' 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
° 
' 
‘ 
' 
i 
Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake ' 
, almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, f 
} 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. ' 
° 
$ 
' 
¢ 
' 
¢ 
' 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED é 
' 
¢ 
{ t 
poonene — . _-=+ 
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College of Washington and Lee University | 








TAilliam and sary , FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 


‘ GEORGE WASHINGTON 








|—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


B.S., A. M. 
; , * LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 
|\1—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- ENGINEERING 
tendents of Schools, ete. 
\11—Special Two-Year Normal Course for Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
High School Graduates. eta Sid : . ag. 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
|\\—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring memories, it gives 
a Twentieth Century training amid } 


\V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


the social culture of Old Virginia at 
its best, and gathers to its campus 
> a select student-body from thirty- 


Loan Fund a five States and foreign countries. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


LEXINGTON 3 33 33 VIRGINIA 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
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ADVERTISING THAT TELLS 


The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 

It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
It has no Competition in Virginia. 

It goes in every County and City of the State. 

It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 





a a eine aicd: 4 
OO OO Os Os OOo ee O- 


Many of the 6,000 teachers, trustees, division superintendents, 
College and University professors who subscribe for it come to 
Richmond frequently on business and pleasure. Besides the Annual 
State Conference brings 3,000 educators to this city every year dur- 
ing Thanksgiving Week. Why not let the pages of the Journal tell 
them where to go for the best goods? 

Try a good advertisement in our pages, and see how well it 
will pay. 

Rates reasonable. Terms on application. { 


Virginia Journal of Education gicumone "vincint 
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oe 


University of Virginia, vie" 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


«. THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. ' 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- H 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). > 


II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
[his Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- i 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. The Library ‘facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 









































° The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. j 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL ; 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
. 2 eo Cue . 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
. 
ett cata ttatittadita ° o—-° -+ 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F be EE 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
oe , 
Wake up the love-of-country ag in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
mea ns the a aking of better citizens; better men and women; better father ~ = , 
mothers. You owe it to yourselv estodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! : 
WRITE US. Tell yourpupils about it today. See if they don’t enter When replying to 
Washington FREE big flag soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 4 ; 
and Lincoin w & tree. 

. Prete es .. 2 us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our ‘ advertisements 
Emblematic Flag Buttons he be uti ful ntiful Na ation pk nd They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat ; 
lapelornaments. Give these » to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose please mention 
ofthe lotinafew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5 x 8 feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 

a Standard U.S. F! rindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would The 
cost you $4or$5 ny retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don t wait unt It yw. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. : Schoo! Board will applaud your ued 
Virginia Journal 


energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
BS Write today fer Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
aren } 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Bw 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


of 


Education 

















le for schools 20x24 i inches in size, beautiful photo 
i black 2-inch frame You can pr e them on the $ 
the Flag. ite for 55 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
we will send = »r Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely § 
ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washi ingto nor Lincoln 
ns or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of Sorthowe you desire us $ 
to cond —_ _ #e After you h ive secured the flag r picture for your school we § } 





> —>-0-—-0-—-0-—-0- +0: -0-— 0. -9-— = -0-=-6-—-0- = 


will pay y r writing afew le sp Sab Uxta atiaer tenahens. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG C2. 138 Meridian St.. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGQ, ILLINOIS With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Scho 


Western Office: Spokane, Washington Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 
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> 
We Can 
Ship 
° (TRADE MARK) 
Immediately 
| School Desks, Blackboards, Auditorium Seating, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Etc. 
“Everything Needed for Schools and Colleges’’ 
Valuable nformation to Teachers and Principals of Virginia 
in our New Catalog. Send for IT. 
Virginia School Supply C 
P. O. Box 1177 { 
2000-12 West Marshall Street Richmond, Va. 
¢ 
opens 
May 29th 
1917 
VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
f ded S ber 16, 1873 h th de f t the tunit f obtain- 
The University ina @ desde, ovaetend ahesation at ee ee ee adeon tealiaation la 6 
neces-ity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
previous year, 
f the | st in the United States. The S T ill May 29th and 
The Summer School Epo Sen. to Lt ng Seven ie Gon the Dalvounicy will eller om canngtlonal 
list af — ee which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 
work In the foliowing 
Pr tory, High School,P: Methods, Kind ten Methods, C Ph d Type- 
Departments writing, Review for i cotion, Pompeo) erent once mag non ham let Seakn> 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music. Fine Art, Dome stic § eae poe gman ig ene De mmistey. 
i 2 e rter ~ d wi urnishec 
: The Expenses are the Lowest Rane sss to plane quaster. pone tee be caalied Ran, balvess 
! Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 45th Year Will Onen September 18, 1917 
+ + + 
. 
4 HOME 
HOME PLACE 3 #2%%. | | THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
S HOSPITAL ; : 
; ‘ Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 
Individual development of phvsically or mentally retarded children. ‘ money back State kind of pen point 
eech disorders. defective sight or hearing, nervous irritability, or you use ; = 
)w menial action. Resident orthopedist. “ e 
ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
231 West GRACE STREET R'CHMOND, VA. } 914 East Main Street RIC HMOND, VA. 
vs <- “+ +=+ . a < + 
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i Distinctive Features 
? 
The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
| the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 
these advantages are: 

{ I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health : 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 

! tude, order, discipline and subordination, It fosters self-reliance and force of per- ; 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, ' 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is H 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. j 

¢ 

II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- H 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, ! 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political ' 
science, biology. : 

\ 
III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision ‘ 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil ; 

‘ engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of : 

i liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are : 

j illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or t 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. ! 

i 

IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes j 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share ' 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of H 
the school turns largely on this method. H 
i 

‘ V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets H 

S $180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room ; 

i rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery ; 
and all necessarv expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in H 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an : 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. ' 

4 : 

\ 

¢ 

General E. W. NICHOLS, ' 

, i 

Superintendent 

j ’ 
' 

? 

‘ 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 


County Demonstration Course 


Of Spectal Interest to Teachers in our Public Schools 


. 
' 
. 
' 
, 
i 
. 
' 
. 
i 
, 
' 
, 
' 
, 
\ 
. 
| 
, 
\ 
\ new course has been installed in the State Normal School for Women at Farmville, 
‘ known as Professional Course VI, leading to County Demonstration Work. 

} This is a ONE-YEAR Professional Course, open to teachers holding either First Grad¢ 
\ Certificates, High School Certificates or the equivalent, and with as much as three years of 
: teaching experience. 

‘ The course embraces work in Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Hygiene, Rural Sociology and 
t Economics, with special stress on the courses in Hlome Economics; the student devotes fourteen 
j periods a week to Home Economics and the work embraces Cooking, Sewing (both elementary and 
‘ advanced work in each), Nutrition, Shelter, Household Management, and Methods in Home 
} Economics. 

' Upon the completion of this course the student is qualified to teach Home Economics 
, - - . I" . e 

j and to carry on the work of a County Demonstrator in this line of work. 

; Expense for Course VI is the same as for all other courses offered in the institution. 

é For catalogue, address 

THE REGISTRAR, 

‘ 

! State Normal School for Women, 

° . ,* . . 

' Farmville, Virginia 

. 

\ 





4 


‘ 
4 





“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 

Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 

Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
school communities. 

Spring Term—Special Classes begin March 1yth, preparing for the State Examinations 

Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 

For catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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OPERA CHAIRS 
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We have a special catalogue, giving cuts of a 
dozen styles, which we shall be pleased to mail on 
request. We have equipped a large number of 
rooms, and have never had a complaint. Please 
state how many you will need and we shall take 
pleasure in quoting you a delivered price. The 
cut shows a chair with steel standards, but we can 


ilso furnish cast iron if desired. 








The Southern Desk Co. 
Box 337 
Hickory - - North Carolina 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


HOW TO TEACH READING 


A manual for teachers. Price 25 cents. 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


2 cards, 6x 4 inches, for teacher's use 1n ray 





7 
phonic drills. Price 40 c 


HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 cards, 6x 4 inches, printed on bot! 
ontaining 108 words, including all in t 

tories in the Howell-Williams Primer 


Price 30 « 


SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 














180 cards, about one inch square, ea 

Facsimile of one of the taining onc letter, giving, altogether, all 1 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION lett rint and script -* and sn 
IO ¢ 


PHONIC CARDS 


Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT WORK sattaiaae 


gQ cards, Ct 


CARDS 
ing all tl vords in 
nine stories 11 Howell-Williams Prin 
Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for if ace Coponopnaaee ep aprnt 
amounts less than one dollar. CARE ORO word 








HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEW YORK... 





